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We present our readers this week with 
a short biography of Mary Wollstone- 
craft, which we extract from a London 
publication. 

We derive no pleasure from exhibiting 
such specimens of female depravity— 
it would on the contrary afford us the 
highest gratification to furnish the 
readers of the Magazine, with the me- 
moirs of some of those illustrious fe- 
males, who have been an ornament to 
human nature, as well as an honour to 
their sex. The writings of Mary 
Wollstonecraft, have rendered her 
name famous; they have been sought 
for with avidity, and read with gratifi- 
cation by many—there are to be found, 
some females who delight to make the 
«Vindication of the Rights of Woman” 
their text book. Mrs. Wollstonecrat:’s 
works are fast declining to their merit- 
ed oblivion, for however specious may 
be pretences, or however facinating 
the style of any work, if it be not found- 
ed on reason, and natural truth, it must 
fall—its meritricious ornaments may 
for a short time support its fallacious 
principles, but the bubble of its repu- 
tation will inevitably ‘*break and to its 
sea return.” It would be well if the 
effect of erroneous principles imbibed 
from such works as Mrs. Wollstone- 
craft’s, would cease wiih the reputation 
of the book, but there are those who 
seem willing to join in the condemna- 
tion of the work, and yet live in the ex- 
ercise and defence of its principles.— 
The ill effects of Mrs. Wollstonecraft’s 
principles of female rights and liberties 
are not confined to the enthusiast, who 
has imbibed them—defective princi- 
ples are as pernicious in domestic 
scenes, aS in state affairs—and those 
unfortunate victims of her sophistry 
have disturbed whole families, and 
sometimes neighbourhoods, by the pro- 
muigation and vindication of their mis- 
construed rights. There is scarcely a 
family, where the “ Vindication of the 





Rights of Woman” has come, that has 
not suffered in some measure by its 
deliterious principles—those who read 
it (females in particular) seem to for- 
get that in domestic as in political life, 
we necessarily give up some of our 
natural rights, to secure to us the en- 
joyment of others more important.— 
Let those who read Mrs. Wollstone- 
craft’s works, examine her biography, 
it is the best comment that can possi- 
bly be offered upon her writings—the 
effects of her opinions are cunspicuous 
in her life and death. It can scarcely 
be admitted in her behalf, that some of 
her writings are commendable 
though it is true indeed, that some- 
times “out of the strong came, forth 
sweetness.” Eprs. Mac. 








BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 
oF 


MRS. MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT. 


In laying before our readers the Bio- 
graphy of Mary Wollstonecraft, we 
are fully sensible of the slipper ground 
on which we are treading; to A a 
the events of a life, during which every 
barrier of female virtue was boldly and 
disdainfully overleaped, can be neither 
a pleasant nor a grateful task; still, how- 
ever, let us hope, that her wanderings 
may prove a beacon to the young and 
the inexperienced, and let them stand 
as a confirmation of the truth, that the 
possession of extraordinary tubeute and 
genius does not warrant a deviation from 
the established rules of morality aad 
virtue. 


Mary Wollstonecraft was born on the 
27th of April, 1759. Her father’s name 
was Edward John, and the name of her 
mother Elizabeth, of the family of Dix- 
ons, of Ballyshannon, in the kingdom of 
Ireland. She was distinguished, in 
early youth, by the indications of that 
exquisite sensibility, soundness of un- 








derstanding, and decision of character, 
which were the leading features of her 
mind through the course of her subse- 
quent life. During the residence of her 
father at Hoxton, to which place he had 
removed from a farm at Beverley, nm 
Yorkshire, she first became acquainted 
with Mr. Godwin, whom she after- 
wards married, but whom, singular as 
it may appear, she regarded at their first 
meeting with peculiar dislike. Another 
acquaintance, which Mary formed at 
this time, was with a Mr. Clare, who in- 
habited the next house to that which 
was tenanted by her father, and to whom 
she was, probably, in some degree in- 
debted for the eariy cultivation of her 
mind. A connexion still more memora- 
ble or:cinated about this time between 
Mary ani a_ person of her own sex, for 
whom she contracted a friendship sO 
warm, as for years to have constituted 
the ruling pession of her mind. The 
name of this person was Frances Blood, 
and as Mary was at this time about nine- 
teen, she hi ad once or twice started the 
idea of quitting the parental roof, and 
providing for herself. She the refore ac- 
cepte ‘dd of a situation with a widow lady, 
of the name ef Dawson, at Bath, w ith 
whom she resided two years, and only 
left her, summoned by the melancholy 
circumstance of her mother’s rapidly — 
clining health, Her mother died i 
1782, and in 1783 we find Mary at he 
head of a day school at Islington, at 
which Fanny Blood and her two sisters 
assisted. Here she formed some ac- 
quaintance that influenced the future 
events of her life. ‘The first of these, 
in her own estimation, was Dr. Orchard 
Price, well known for his political and 
mathematical calculations. Mrs. Burgh, 
widow of the author of the political Dis- 
quisitions, the Rev. John Hewlet, and 
Dr. Johnson, were among the friends 
which she acquired at this period. 
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The aflections of Mary were now 
doomed to undergo one of the severest 
trials, The health of her friend Fanny 
required her removal to a warmer cli- 
mate, and Lisbon was fixed upon for her 
residence. Thither she repaired, but 
she found little benefit from the change 
of climate and situation, F anny had 
married a Mr. Skeys, of Dublin, then 
resident in the kingdom of Portugal ; 
and Mary, impressed with the idea that 
her friend would die in this distant 
country, determined to pass over to 
Lisbon to attend her. Mrs. Burgh sup- 
plied her with money for her journey, 
but her residence in Lisbon was not long. 
She arrived but a short time before her 
friend was prematurely delivered, and 
the event was fatal to both mdther and 
child. Frances Blood, hitherto the 
chosen object of Mary’s attachment, 
died on the 29th of November, 17853 
and in her “ Letters from Norw ay, 
written ten years after her decease, she 
thus speaks ‘of her:-- 

“ When a warm heart has received 
strong impressions, they are not to be 
effaced. Emotions become sentiments, 
and the imagination renders transient 
sensations permanent, by fondly retra- 
cing them. I cannot, without a thrill of 
delight, recollect views I have seen, 
which are not to be forgotten, nor looks 
I have felt in every nerve, whichI shall 
never more meet. The grave has closed 
over a dear friend—the friend of my 
youth; still she is present with me, and 
I hear her soft voice warbling as I stray 
over the heath.” 

On her return from Lisbon, the lite- 
rary career of Mary began. Her first 
work was a duodecimo pamphlet, enti- 
tled * Thoughts on the Education of 
Daughters,” for which she received ten 
guineas, and which she applied to the 
removal of the parents of Fanny to Ire- 
land. 

She now obtained a situation in the 
family of Lord Kingsborough, as gov- 
erness to his daughters, with whom she 
resided about twelve months. She then 
resumed her literary career, and the 
house of Mr. Johnson, the bookseller, 
which was at that time the resort of 
some of the most eminent literary char- 
acters of the day, became also the occa- 
sional residence of Mary. Under this 
roof she became acquainted with Mr. 
Fuseli, the celebrated painter; and here 
we have to record the first stain upon 
the character of Mary. Mr. Fuseli was 
amarried man. The delight she en- 


joyed in his society, she transferred by 
association to his person, 
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In 1792, Mary Wollstonecraft took 
up her residence in Paris, and in this 
city she became acquainted with Mr. 
Gilbert Imlay, a native of North Ame- 
rica. To enter into a detail of this 
most important part of her life would 
far exceed the limits to which we must 
confine ourselves. ‘Lhe mal-treatment 
which she received from this person, the 
disappointments which she incurred, 
drove her at length to desperation; and 
she determined on suicide. ‘The agony 
of her mind gave her a desperate sere- 
nity, and she resolved to drown herself 
in the Thames, and took a boat for the 
purpose. Her first thought had led her 
to Battersea Bridge, but she found it too 
public, and accordingly proceeded fur- 
ther up the river. It was night when 
she arrived at Putney, and by that time 
it had begun to rain with great violence. 
To effect her purpose more completely, 
she walked up and down the bridge tll 
her clothes were thoroughly drenched, 
and heavy with the wet, which she did 
for half an hour, w ithout meeting a hu- 
man being; she then threw herself from 
the top of the bridge, but still seemed to 
find a difficulty in sinking, which she en- 
deavoured to caunsevect by pressing her 
clothes closely round her. She was res- 
cued from this perilous situation; but 
she always spoke of the pain she under- 
went, as such, that, though she could 
afterwards have determined onany other 
species of voluntary death, it would have 
been impossible for her to resolve upon 
encountering the same sensations again. 

This situation awakened Mr. Imlay 
from his apathy towards her, but it last- 
ed fora short time; a final separation 
took place in March, 1796. 


We have now merely to notice her 
connexion with Mr. Godwin, which, im 
point of excentricity, has not, perhaps, 
its equal. ‘There is, however, a degree 
of mystery thrown over certain parts of 
it, which it were in vain to suppose will 
ever now be solved. Let the veil of ob- 
livion be thrown over that part of it 
which zs known, for she is no longer a 
tenant of this earth, Her virtues, for 
she had many, have met with their re- 
ward; and letus hope, in Christian chari- 
ty, that her frailties have been erased 
from the tablet of retribution. 


The cause of her death was accurate- 
ly ascertained, but delicacy forbids us 
to enlarge upon it. Her remains were 
deposited in the church-yard of St. Pan- 
cras, and a few of the persons she most 
esteemed attended the ceremony. A 
plain monument has been erected on the 





spot, by some of her friends, with the 
following i Inscription:—— 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN, 
Author of 
A VINDICATION 
OF THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN, 
Born 27th April, 1759, 
Died 10th September, 1797. 








ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


EVENING SONG. 


Maid of the rising breast, the bard 
grects thee in the j joy of his soul—Thou 
art to him the rising hope of future 
peace Maid of the beaming eye, 
hear the bard, the voice of other times: 
he loves to strike his harp to those who 
hear his song with joy Sad has been 
my fate, child of the secret sigh; sad has 
been the fate of him who strikes to thee 
the song of sorrow. Often on my soul 
sits the spirit of discontent, and sadness 
is on my face—-I think on thee, maid of 
my joy, and my soul brightens in thy 
remembrance. Often in thy presence 
does the chill of sorrow cling around 
my heart, and I lift my eye in the frown 
of anger And dost thou think, joy 
of my every hope, dost thou think 
when my voice is the sound of wrath, 
that I would offend thee, maid of the 
tender heart Thy presence is to me 
the bringer of joy; and thy smiles are 
tomy heart the cheering influence of a 
vernal sun. 

Maid of the rising soul, follow the 
bard of the song of peace to the haunts 
which his spirit loves:—Where the dun 
deer slakes his thirst unseen of man; 
where the nodding birch dips his 
branches in the stream, I hang my harp. 
I look through the long vista of years, 
no joy springs high bounding in my 
breast; I am the son of sorrow—my 
harp sends forth a mournful sound, 
which floats on the wind of evening as 
the last respiration of a parting spirit. 
Why dost thou wake thy plaintive strain, 
untouch’d of human hands: art thou, 
harp of woe, so often touch’d to sorrow, 
that even the rustling breeze comes 
across thy chord in the plaintive sounds 
of melancholy woe. 

Come to my hand, harp of my song, 
I will strike thee to wilder strains than 
grief. I will sing of the spirit that 
bestrides the stormy blast---I will tell 
of the airv forms that ride before him 
on the curling clouds of night, that shake 
their heartless spears to frighten the 
sons of little soul. 
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yond the grave. 


Full but soft be thy chord, harp of my 
inspiration; noble but humble be the 
strains that shall burst from thy strings, 
for i will sing to Him who formed the 
blast. 

Great mover of light, let the bard 
sing thy works in the humility of fear— 
The stormy winds bear forth the chariot 
of thy movements: for thou sendest 
forth thy excellence in the trembling 
blast Thou movest in the strength 
of thy greatness, and the rock rooted 
mountains tremble “in thy presence 
The warrior of strength sendeth forth 
the spear of his wrath, but ’tis thy will 
that directs its power. 

Spirit of all thy works, let the bard 
feel thy blessing and wake to thee the 
song of praise; let him tell the beauty of 
thy work in the song of his soul So 
that when he seeks the narrow house his 
spirit may mingle with the souls of thy 
love. 

Wake, wake, O harp—Sound the song 
of thy joy: the warrior shall rest—Lift 
up thy voice in praise, the soul shall not 
sleep in the confines of earth, but shall 
glory in the presence of its Father. 

The bard of the song of joy—the 
warrior and the daughter ‘of love, shall 
live in the light of the great Spirit on 
high. 

















AN OLIO. 


However vague may be the expecta- 
tions of man, however tramelied by im- 
possibilities, still the elastic principles 
of his mind, will over leap these lets, 
and dwell on futurity, as the scene of 
joy, till reality convinces him of his pre- 
sent misery, and circumstances forbid a 
hope of amendment. 

Novel as may be the idea, still it is 
true that our mind and body live in se- 
parate states—they are always ina race; 
the body constantly distanced; death is 
the point which alone can bring them 
up; they join issue, and go- —we 
know not where. 

What matter is it, how soon we die? 
—We live only in the hope of bliss, 
which we never reach; it may be be- 








He died yesterday, lamented by a nu- 
merous connexion of relatives and 
friends;—I saw him descend to his nar- 
row house—will his spirit ever rise?— 
or will his flesh perish and mingle with 
its parent earth in undistinguished 
atoms and his soul—* who know- 
eth the spirit of a man that goeth up, or 
the spirit of a beast that goeth down- 
wards.”’—Solomon. 








I called to sympathise with his rela- 
tions; they had forgotten his loss in the 
unequal distributions. of his fortune— 
I was his greatest, heir—and inherited 
his contempt for mankind——the paltry 
trash of his wealth others quarrelled 
for. 

The meteor which swept its lured 
stream across the heavens—might have 
descended and burnt this earth—might: 
—are all things ruled by accident and 
chance? 

« There is a time and chance which 
happeneth unto all.” —sSo/omon. 

How many wise men there are, who 
are fools; men are fools in proportion to 
what they know. He has read much, 
seen much, knows much and inconsi- 
derably has done wrong;—he is a wick- 
ed fool.” 

Why are men more willing to take 
either side of the argument than wo- 
men?—tis more convenient. Wicked 
ministers and devils are exactly opposite; 
one coaxes men to hell—the other drives 
them. Men want tails to make them 
monkeys; women want wings,—they 
would be angels; they also want pure 
minds—they would be good ones. 

We should caretully cultivate in our 
minds the principles of rectitude and 
virtue; at all times acting up to our own 
standard of right: then if the curious, 
the vicious, or the inquisitive, make 
a cause of slander, (as they surely will) 
we have little to regret, save that they 
are not so good as we are. 

The wheels of the conqueror’s cha- 
riot, is stained with the blood of mil- 
lions, he is applauded as first among the 
greatest. Had he but murdered one, 
his own life must have paid the forfeit. 
The good man dies, to live; the wicked 
man lives to die. Preach virtue,to the 
real vicious, and talk of colours to the 


blind. 








THEATRICAL CRITICISMS. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 





Saturday Evening, April 25. 


ROSINA AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 


The part of “Captain Belville’” by 
Mr. Garner. This gentleman possesses 
a voice for music, that almost challenges 
a parallel—the softness of its tones, so 
delightful to an ear tuned to melody, 
prevented a proper appreciation of the 
excellence of his singing in such a spa- 
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Mrs. Allen acquitted herself of the 


character of ** Rosina” with some ap- 
plause—but there must be more fire to 
make her interesting. 

We are happy to pay our respects to 
Mrs. Monier; her *“* Phebe” was by 
far the best specimen that we have had 
of her acting; she played with a degree 
of energy, that we scarcely supposed 
her capable of. 

Mr. Entwistle played William” with 
his usual correctness. 

“ Dorcas,” Mrs. Morris. This lady 
is not now an actress to excite much in- 
terest;—we regret that she should have 
found it for her interest to resume her 
profession. It painfully reminds us of 
the last “ne of the Seventh-Age. 

We have not had a suitable oppor- 
tunity to express our high admiration 
of Mr. ‘Tatnall’s elegant horsemanship. 
We hope to be more particular in our 
next number, than our health has per- 
mitted us to be in the present. 

Mr. Blackmore delighted the audi- 
ence with his first appearance on horse- 
back—his exertions were of a veteran 
cast. 

We shall seize an early opportunity 
to do justice to the merits of the seve- 
ral equestrian performers who have ex- 
erted themselves so largely for the pub- 
lic amusements. 

We have been deprived of the plea- 
sure of witnessing the whole of any 
night’s performance this week. Mr. 
Caldwell and Mrs. Entwistle, have, 
however, as tar as we have seen, sup- 
ported their high standing. There are 
some whose negligence we shall notice 
hereafter—they can throw the censure 
on no other shoulders than their own, 
and we shall apply it when opportunity ° 
permits. 

Some have indeed “earned their 
Chronicles.”” Such, whatever their rank, 
deserve praise—the actor, who exhibits 
in his performance, the evidence of at- 
tention to character, let it be high -or 
low, deserves praise. 

LITCHSTENBURG, 
Litchstenburg was asked what he 
thought of Lavater, the writer on phy- 
siognomy, the great translator of coun- 


tenances.—“ Lavater seems (said he) 


to forget, that other circumstances may 
produce in the countenance those lines 
and appearances which he lays down 
as the marks of vicious passion: and 
thus a rash and erroneous judgment 
may be pronounced at the expence of 








cious building. 





charity and truth.” 
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THE PEDESTRIAN; 


OR 
. TALES OF THE TRAVELLER. 


‘Though I will not possitively assert 
that I never.envied any man the posses- 
sion of an eguipuge, and though if that 

jade Fortune had not shamefully jilted 
me, I should at this moment have been 
master of one; yet I will maintain that 
no man is so independent as he who is 
able to make his excursions on foot. 
The man who can transport himself 
from place to place, by the means Mire 
which nature has kindly furnished, 
neither dependent upon the good con- 
stitution of his horses, nor the caprice 
of his coachman; in fact he is at liberty 
to follow his own inclinations, and an 
inviting morning imperceptibly puts him 
in motion. 

Unattracted by those ties which ren- 
der the bulk of mankind stationary, and 
considering exercise as a most able phy- 
sician, I have, by the assistance of a 
pair of excellent supporters, within the 
last five and twenty years, travelled over 
the greater part of E nglan d; and in the 
course of my pedestrinations met with 
some curious, and, I may add, n/erest- 
ing adventures. As my appearance does 
not convey the idea of poverty orr iche S, 
I am neither treated with respect tor 
2ne wvility by my different landlords; and I 
walk into the different houses of enter- 
tainment I have been accustomed to fre- 
quent, during my various excursions, 
with the ease and familiari ity of an old 
ac quaintance. From the want of domes- 
tic society, I have ac quired such a habit 
of taciturnity, that it is actually a fa- 
tigue to me to talk; in consequence of 
which, I have acquired the appellation 
of The Dumb Gentleman. 

About three weeks have elapsed since 
I walked into a house of entertainment, 
which I have occasionally frequented 
for the last twenty years, and taking up 
a news-paper, and ordering a bed to be 
prepared for me, seated myself in my 
Jandlady’s little parlour. My attention 
was so completely attracted by the rela- 
tion of one of those *horrid murders 
which disgrace the country we inhabit, 
that I did not perceive a young female 
enter the apartment, until I was roused 
by my landlady exclaiming, “ she can- 
not have it, I tell you, Miss; coffee, in- 
deed! to “i made at this time of night! 
truly, without a stx-pence to pay for 
at.” 

In a voice the most persuasive, the 


\\ fair pleader again implored her sick mo- 
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ther might be indulged; adding, that 
she did not doubt but the Morning 
Post would bring the wished-for Jetter; 
which would enable -her beloved parent 
to defray every expence she had incur- 
red. 

“A fig for your letter,” exclaimed 
the unfeeling woman, “ have I not al- 
ready waited a fortnight for it; and did 
[ not send her up as nice a bason of tea 
half an hour ago as any lady of the land 
need wish to drink? yet now, iy 
she must have coffee;—but I tell 
once for all, I wont make it for her. ~ 

Those tears which had with difficulty 
been suppressed whilst offering the peti- 
tion, rapidly escaped their boundaries; 
and with a sigh which might have pene- 


b] 


trated the most adlandntine bosom, she 
hastened from the apartment. By an 


impulse at once humane and delicate, I 
instantly followed the mourning fugitive; 
yet had I been going to offer a petition 
to the Sovereign of these kingdoms, I 
do not believe I should have felt so 
much embarrassment. 

As the great ‘Teacher of religious and 
moral duties has taught us not to let 
our left hand know what our right hand 
gives, I shall merely inform my readers, 
that after apologizing for the liberty i 
was taking, my apology was received, 
and the coffee sent. 

Though fortune had evidently dealt 
niggardly by this interesting young crea- 
ture, nature had been peculiarly /avish; 
for a more perte ct form, or a more love- 
ly and interesting countenance, never 
was beheld. Her mode of receiving my 
proffered civility, rendered me the ob- 
liged party; for dignity was so com- 
pletely combined with sweetness, that I 
could not help feeling a degree ‘of em- 
harrassment whilst offering my services. 
Great as is my aversion to entering into 
conversation, yet the interest the fair 
unfortunate had excited was not to be 
repressed; and having made myself re- 
sponsible for the payment of the coffee, 
I inquired what untoward circumstance 
had reduced mother and daughter to 
such distress. *¢ Why, Lord, Sir,” ex- 
claimed my landlady, “ I thought every 
body in these parts had heard of the 
coach being overturned; and the 
poor old gentlewoman tor whom you 
ordered the coffee, happened to have a 
thigh broke. You may think perhaps, 
Sir, it was very unfeeling in me to re- 
fuse sending up the coffee which Miss 
bespoke; but, Lord bless your heart, if 
I was to give up to all her forgaries, I 
might be messing, or cocking, all the 
day long; and I have never seen five 








shillings of their money since they first 
comed into my house.” 

Our conversation was at this moment 
interrupted by the arrival of a stage- 
coach; the driver of which, upon enter- 
ing the adjoining kitchen, said he had 
brought a little parcel from Portsmouth 
for a lady, directed to be left at the 
George. At this intelligence, the coun- 
tenance of my landlady assumed a very 
different appearance; and hastily snatch- 
ing the parcel from the hand of the coach- 
man; she rushed upstairs, exclaiming 
‘¢ ‘This will do poor Misses heart good!” 
Far different, however, was the effect 
produced by the sight of the parcel; 
which was sealed by an emblem of me- 
lancholy intelligence; and scarcely had 
the agitated Matilda torn the envelope 
from it, when a shriek of horror escap- 
ed her lips. 

Attracted by the sound, I rushed into 
the apartment from whence it issued; 
and beheld a sight which harrowed up 
every feeling of my breast, thé afflicted 
fair one was supported. in the arms 
of our landlady; whilst the letter which 
had conveyed some appalling intelli- 
gence, had fallen from her palsied hands, 
and laid upon the carpet. Affecting as 
was the object which first attracted my 
observation, yet upon directing my eyes 
towards the bed, I was still more dis- 
tressed; for never had I beheld piety, 
affliction, and resignation, so forcibly 
impressed upon the human countenance. 
The hands of the unfortunate female 
were clasped and elevated, while her 
eyes were directed towards the throne 
of the Great Omnipotent;—and though 
horror-struck by the shriek which had 

attracted me to the apartment, she was 
ignorant of the calamity which had Oc- 
casioned it. 

By the aid of water, air, and volatiles, 
the unhappy Matilda w as restored to 
that’ sensibility which made her more 
acutely feel the severity of that misfor- 
tune which had so unexpectedly occur- 
red; and clasping her hands together, 
in a tone of agony, she emphatically ex- 
claimed, *“ Oh! my beloved brother!” 

“ Great God? enable me to sustain 
this unlooked-for calamity!” sighed, or 
rather groaned out, the afflicted ‘mdbier; 
“ but in mercy, Sir,” she added, direct- 
ing her tearful eyes towards me, “ ex- 
plain the nature of that misfortune we 
are doomed to encounter.” At this ap- 
peal to my humanity, I picked up the 
fatal letter which had produced such a 
penetrating shrick from the agonized 
Matilda; who, placingeher hand upon 
my arm, exclaimed, «Not yet; ~-not 
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yet, [implore you.—In pity do not read 


it to my beloved mother.” 

“ That Being, my beloved child, who 
for wise reasons has thought proper to 
afflict me,”’ sighed out the resigned suf- 
ferer, “ will, I trust, enable me to sus- 

tain the stroke. But. suspense like what 
I have endured for the last ten minutes, 
is intolerable. Read then the letter, I 
beseech you, Sir.” 

That I was destined to wound the 
heart of a being whom misfortune had 
already afflicted, was evident by the ef- 
fect which the epistle had produced upon 
Matilda; and though I endeavoured to 
sum up all the fortitude I was master 
of, my frame actually trembled, and my 
voice faltered; for, previous to utter- 
ance, I glanced my eyes over the appal- 
ling letter; the contents of which were 
as follow: 

“ IT am truly distressed, dear Madam, 
that the friendship which has so long 
subsisted between your brother and my- 
self should be called forth upon such a 
melancholy occasion; but aware that you 
were in daily, and even hourly expec- 
tation of seeing, or hearing from him, 
I was convinced that disappointment 
would impel you to examine the papers; 
and to soften, in some degree, the shock 
which, in that case, must have awaited 
you, I take upon myself a most painful 
office. 

‘“ Allow me to inform you, Madam, 
that for the last twelve years of our 
lives, your excellent brother and myself 
have been shipmates; in fact, the friend- 
ship which subsisted between us might 
be compared to that of Jonathan and 
David’s; for we had one heart, one soul, 
and one interest; and I have the happi- 
ness to assure you, my purse was ever 
open to my friend. This assurance, my 
dear Madam, will, I trust, prevent you, 
and your excellent mother, from permit- 
ting any scruples of delicacy to prevent 
you from accepting any pecuniary assis- 
tance; for I am perfectly acquainted 
with those trials you have recently been 
destined to encounter; and it was with 
my aid that your excellent brother in- 
dulged the hope of surmounting those 
difficulties. With the intention, my 
dear Madam, of diminishing your filial 
anxieties for the fate of a mother whom, 
I understand, you have so much reason 
to love and respect, our poor Edward 
obtained leave of absence from his cap- 
tain, and was in the very act of leaving 
the ship, when his foot either slipped, 
or the plank tilted; be that as it may, he 
sunk, and all human efforts were in vain 
to save him. 








“| have now, my dear Madan, ful- 
filled a task more painful than the power 
of language is able to express; and al- 
low me to say, I should have been the 
conveyer of this distr essing intelligenc e, 
had I not been desirous of paying 
the last sad duty to the body of my de- 
ceased friend; but, when once it is per- 
formed, I shall fly to the assistance of 
your respected mother with sensations 
bordering upon filial obedience.” 

Vain would be all. attempts to de- 
scribe the effect produced by the preced- 
ing letter; for the sympathetic mind can 
more easily imagine it; but whilst the 


. grief of Matilda burst forth in the most 


violent expressions of sorrow, that of 
her suffering parent was dignified by si- 
lence. ( To be continued.) 








[The following narrative was found among the 
papers of Mr. Mason, Secretary to the Duke of 
Cumberland. | 


THE DESERTERS. 


There were, in the regiment of . 
two young soldiers above the common 
level, both from the same place, a small 
town in Lancashire; and each had much 
friendship for the other. ‘They had en- 
listed together, though from different 
motives; they marched together, and 
were inhabitants of the same tent; one, 
whom [shall call the Lover, had enrolled 
his name through an uneasiness from.his 
being disappointed i in what he thought 

all his h 1appiness was centred—the mar- 
rving of a sweet girl of his own town, 
by whom he was as much beloved; her 
relations were inexhorable, and_ his 
hopes in vain; the other, a lad of Spirit, 
believing a soldier’s life as fine as the 
recruiting serjeant had described it, 
willing to see the world, accompany his 
friend, and serve his country, likewise 
accepted the king’s picture; and may be 
called the Volunteer. He was the only 
son of his mother, and she a widow: she 
was much grieved at this step, which 
he had taken without her privity and 
consent; but being in an easy situation, 
and not wanting his assistance for her 
support, she lamented it only through 
her affection for him. The widow sent 
forth Ger son with tears and blessings; 
the maid eyed her lover from a distant 
window, (a nearer approach not being 
permitted) beat time to his steps with 
her heart, till he was out of sight, then 
sent almost her whole soul after him in 
a deep fetched sigh. ‘They had not 
been long in camp before the Volunteer 
had woeful proot of the wide difference 
between the ideal gentleman soldier 
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which he had dressed up in his imagi- 


and the miserable, half-starved 
slave, the food for powder. As for the 
Lover, he was insensible to the hard- 
ships of the body; the agitations of the 
mind absorbed his whole attention: in 
vain had he endeavoured to fly from 
the object of his love; he had brought 
away his person only, leaving all his 
thou ights and heart behind him; and was 
as absent from himself in the noise and 
bustle of the day as in the silent mid- 
night watch, or when stretched upon his 
bed of straw. They communicated their 
sentiments to each other, and took the 
fatal resolution to desert. ‘Thus winged 
by love, and urged by fear, the hills of 
Scotland flew from their heels. and they 
had arrived at a village w ithin a mile of 
their own town, when they were overta- 
ken by a horse pursuit, and reconducted 
to theirc camp. A court martial was held 
and they were condemned to die; but 
the general ordered, as is usual in such 
cases, that they should cast lots, and one 
only should suffer. The di Ly following 
was to decide their fate. At the ap- 
pointed time, the ring was formed, the 
drum placed in the centre, with the box 
and dice upon its head, and the delin- 
quents made to enter. ‘The horrors 
which had sat brooding on their souls 
the preceding night, and were now over- 
Ww ena them atthe awful crisis, were 
strongly painted on their wan and pallid 
countenances. ‘Their friendship was 
real and sincere, but not of that fabulous 
and heroic kind as to wish to die for 
each other; each wished to live, and 
each was disquicted at the thought that 
his own safety must be built on the de- 
struction of his friend. ‘They alternate- 
ly requested each other to begin. he 
Lover looked earnestly at the little mi- 
nisters of life and death, took them in 
his trembling hand, and quickly laid 
them down.—The officer was obliged to 
interpose, and commanded the Volun- 
teer to throw.—He lifted the box in his 
right hand, then shifted it into his left, 
then gave it to the right again, and, as if 
ashamed of his weakness orsuperstition, 
cast his eyes upwards for a moment, 
and was in the act to throw, when the 
shrieks of female sorrow struck his ear, 
and in burst, from opposite parts of the 
circle, the Widow and the Maid; their 
hair dishevelled, and their garments tra- 
vel-soiled and torn. What a sight was 
this? The Mother and the Sonon one 
side of the drum, and the Maid and her 
Lover on the other. The first trans- 
ports of their frantic joy at finding them 


nation, 








alive, were soon abated by their dread- 
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pany their favorite vegetable in its trans- | 
plantation, and fill the air with their 
musical notes;—you would often see 
them hopping before you along the 
walks, and across the beds of your gar- 
den, of different coloured plumages.— 
Besides each specie and each variety of 
flowers, would attract a specie and va- 
riety of insects;s—you would see them 
of the colour of gold, of the amythists, 
of the ruby, of the topaz, of the eme- 
ald, and of the ebony—some speckled, 
and others blending together in perfect 
harmony of colours;—this would please 
the sight; whilst their buzzing, their 
chirruping would regale the ear, and 
fill the mind with pleasure from hearing 
this part of animated creation, 

Remember, Maria, those thoughtless 
girls who visited us in town a few days 
ago. You had a charming patch of 
flowers; besides, scattering over the 
plat of grass, some beautiful violets 
raised their purpled heads., These girls 
instantly fell to plucking and forming 
nosegays;-—they soon stripped your bed 
and grass-plat of theirornament. You 
felt their loss the next day when you 
went to take your walk in the garden; 
when company come to view your flow- 
ers, they were gone; they observed only 
the sad relics which these inconsiderate 
misses had scattered over the walks, 
having soon become tired of them after 
being plucked. Remember, then, the 
vexation you experienced. You have 
by your conduct, Maria, drawn from 
me this lecture; and it is hoped, that 
the sting of the enraged bee and the 
lecture, may be coexistent in your me- 
mory; that when you recollect the for- 
mer, you will not forget the instructions 
contained in the latter. 


(To be Continued.) 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MAGAZINE. 
Messrs. Chandler & Goodman— 


Passing along the wharves a few days 
since, I observed a group of men, of 
different colours, and generally in rags, 
earnestly engaged in pitching cents at a 
mark, and endeavouring to rob each 
other of what ought to have been other- 
wise applied; while the loss of time 
seemed to form no part of their con- 
cern. Thinks I to myself, this is wrong; 
and there are perhaps few, who tynk at 
all, who will not join me in opinioh; but 


there is no way to prevent it, said one; 
_ and it is quite as harmless as the /otiery, 
said a second. 

Thinks I to myself, gambling of eve- 








ry description must be criminal, and if 
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so, to what an excess of evil have we 
arrived in this city? What allurements 
are presented to the minds of the un- 
wary and unthinking! What induce- 
ments to become adventurers in the 
highly honourable and advantageous 
trade of gambling, alias lottery. No 
matter how money has been obtained, it 
will pass for a ticket in the lottery— 
yes, and it will be the more lucky for 
being applied in a clandestine manner 
to this use, as has been boldly asserted. 

Citizens of Philadelphia, do you shut 
your eyes lest you should see, and stop 
your ears lest you should hear, the bane- 
ful effects of this wide spreading evil. 
If gambling be an honourable and praise- 
worthy practice, then encourage lotte- 
ries. If it be 


a monster of such frightful mien 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen,” 


let it be practically discountenanced. If 
we despise the poor petty gambler on 
the wharf, and the drunken gambler in 
the tavern, who are the principal suf- 
ferers themselves, by their habits of vice 
and intemperance; what shall we think 
of those. who incessantly instil their 
poison into the public mind, and are 
ever ready with baited hook, to catch 
the heedless passenger and make him 
their prey. AnTI-GAMBLER. 


THE MAGIC OF LOVE; 
OR, AWIFE METAMORPHOSED. 


Some pecuniary transactions not ne- 
cessary to particularise, created an inti- 
macy between the Earl of Glenmore 
and Mr. Sterling, arich merchant, whose 
fortune, of nearly half a million, had 
been acquired solely by his own indus- 
try. Mr. Sterling had often spoken of 
his daughter Caroline, who was his on- 
ly child, and consequently his heiress; 
but the praises which he lavished upon 
her were attributed by the Earl to the 
natyral partiality of a father, and he was 
surprised, on being introduced to the 
young lady, to find that she really was 
very handsome, and had an air of ele- 
gance and polish which he little expect- 
ed. “ Your daughter is exquisitely beau- 
tiful,” said he to Sterling, when. they 
were alone, “and with her person and 
fortune must have many admirers, have 
you any particular views for her?” —* I 
cannot say that I have,” replied the 
other.” — What think you then of an 
alliance between your lovely daughter 
and my son Marchmont?”—“ The very 
thing; I will mention the matter to Ca- 
roline directly.”—“ Pray do, and if she 
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approves .’—* Approve, indeed! 
why you do not think I shall ask the 
chit’s consent; no, no, I approve, and her 


course.”—“ But, my dear friend, you 
must not be too peremptory; recollect 
that Augustus is not an object likely to 
be disagreeable to a young lady, whose 
affections are disengaged; speak of my 
proposal as a matter which will be left 
intirely to her own decision, and my life 
for it we shall succeed.” —“ Well, well,” 
cried the impatient Sterling, “ leave 
the business to me; I tell you Caroline 
never had a notion in her life that she 
was to be allowed a will of her own.” 

The honest merchant was, however, 
under a mistake; Caroline would have 
shown him that she had a will of her 
own, had not the proposal been particu- 
larly agreeable to her, She had seen 
Lord Marchmont, though she had never 
been introduced to him, and his very 
handsome person had made no small 
impression on her heart; as to his char- 
acter, he was yet too young to have any 
decided one;: but he was generous, wit- 
ty, and not more dissipated than other 
young men of fashion. 


The Earl lost no time in opening the 
business to his son, whom he did not 
find quite so tractable as he imagined: 
itis true, Lord Marchmont’s finances 
were dreadfully deranged, and there 
was no other way to repair them, than 
to-commit matrimony with a cit. This 
was a pill which the young viscount 
found bitter to swallow, and hard of di- 
gestion;” besides, he had upon his hands 
an affair of gallantry with the fascinating 
Lady S , and he could not bear the 
idea of giving her up; but he was little 
aware of her ladyship’s extreme liberali- 
ty: no sooner did he mention to her the 
persecution, as he called it, of his father 
on the subject, than her ladyship saw 
the absolute necessity of his marrying 
in the strongest light; for, in fact, she 
was convinced that without his finances 
were recruited, there was little chance 
of his continuing to replenish her card 
purse; so, for this reason, which she did 
not give him, and for sundry others 
which she did, she succeeded in per- 
suading him to offer his hand to Miss 
Sterling. 


The viscount accordingly waited on 
the young eg to make love in due form, 
and was as favourably received as he 
could have expected, since, according to 
the proverb, silence gives consent. He 
was really struck with Caroline’s person, 
but he decided instantly that she wanted 








| manier; true, her air and address were 
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| elegant, but she was cold, grave, taci- 


turn; in short, she was the reverse of 
lady S . Caroline, on the contrary, 





| was delighted with her intended; his 


brilliant sallies, the frankness and ur- 
hanity of his manners fascinated her, 
and, at the request of both fathers, she 
suffered her nuptials to be precipitated, 
and in one month after their first ac- 
quaintance, she became lady March- 
mont. 

It would be difficult, perhaps, to de- 
sne Caroline; .without a particle of va- 


- nity, she possessed a large share of 


pride, and though she never excited at- 


tention or admiration, she was yet con- 
~ scious of. her claims to both; she dis- 
- dained to value herself on her person, 
' which, lovely as it was, she took no 
| pains to adorn, and she shrouded her 
talents under a frigid reserve, which 


See aie 


rendered them imperious to a superf- 


_ cial observer; yet, though she made no 
display of her acquirements, she was in- 
' ternally displeased with those who want- 
ed penetration to discover them; and 
| though she was mortified to the soul at 


finding herself treated with indifference 
by her husband, she took no pains to re- 
move it; on the contrary, her manners 
became even more freezing, and the vis- 


} count, considering her as too insensible 
» to be affected by his conduct, very soon 
‘ relaxed in the little attention which he 
) at first thought it necessary to pay her, 
and gave himself up to his penchant for 


lady S , who, after a great parade 
of delicacy and sensibility, declared that 
she could not support existence without 





him, and malgre his marriage, received 


him once more into her good graces. 


Our young couple were now fairly 
launched into the connubial ocean of 
disagreeables; a sullen calm prevailed, 


* however, on both sides for some time, 


but when Caroline learned from a good- 
natured female friend how her husband 
passed those hours which she had sup- 
posed were all devoted to dissipation, 
when she found that it was a guilty pas- 
sion for another, her grief and indigna- 
tion knew no bounds; unfortunately she 
expressed only the latter, and, though 
her heart was bursting, yet she preser- 
ved her self-possession, and, with per- 
fect calmness, though in the most cut- 
ting language, she upbraided her hus- 
band with his shameless conduct. . The 
consequences of this imprudent step may 
be easily foreseen; the viscount treated 
her reproaches with contempt, declared 
very explicitly that the possession of his 
hand and title was as muchas she ought 
to expect; and finally agreed with the 
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most perfect readiness to her proposal 
of a separation, though, for the sake of 
appearances, it was not to be a public 
one, since they were to continue to live 
nominally toge.ner, and occasionally to 
inhabit the same house. 

“This plan,” said the enraged lady 
Marchmont, “ is the only one which 
gives me a chance of tranquility.”—“ I 
am happy, madam,” returned her hus- 
band, * to have it in my power to con- 
tribute to your tranquillity; your plan 
has my perfect approbation, and I pledge 
my honour never to infringe those re- 
gulations, the observance of which you 
think so necessary for your peace;” and 
with a cool bow, he left the room. 

*¢ Ah! what baseness!” exclaimed lady 
Marchmont; “ but, at least, I am happy 
that bis character is unveiled to me, had 
it not been for that fortunate circum- 
stance,’ continued she, bursting into 
tears, “ I might have continued to love 
him still, and to have suffered through 
his indifference; but now my affection is 
succeeded by contempt. Yes, the dis- 
covery was truly fortunate.” But for- 
tunate as it was, poor Caroline wept al- 
most incessantly, grew thin and pale, 
and looked more frigid than ever; so that 
when, by chance, the viscount met his 
lady, he soon beran to wonder how he 
could ever have t »xught her handsome. 

Some rumour of lord Marchmont’s 
conduct reached his father’s ears, and, 
in the hope of breaking his son’s con- 


-nexion with the Circe who had enthral- 


led him, the earl first requested and then 
commanded his son to pass some time 
on an estate he had in Ireland. March- 
mont, who was really a good son, could 
not disobey his father’s positive orders, 
especially as he was conscious, that by 
obeying them he should be of very con- 
siderable service to his property, which 
was evidently suffering through the dis- 
honesty of the steward, who resided on 
the estate; he set off for Ireland, there- 
fore, though very reluctantly, nor did 
his lady, as we may suppose, accompa- 
ny him; the earl was grieved that she 
did not, but he did not think it prudent 
to interfere, and iady Marchmont pass- 
ed the first forinight of her lord’s ab- 
sence in total retirement. 

At the end of that time, she was sur- 
prised by a visit from Mrs. Bloomfield, 
an old friend; who had known her éver 
since her childhood, and who was very 
much attached to her. Caroline had 


written to this lady some account of her 
husband’s behaviour, and Mrs. Bloom- 
field took a journey to London; in order, 
if possible, to relieve her young friend | 
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from those sorrows which she was per- 
suaded were chiefly occasioned by her 
own imprudence. 

When their first embraces and con- 
gratulations were over, Mrs. Bloomfield 
led to the subject of Lord Marchmont’s 
behaviour, and Caroline gladly cased 
her full heart: by a recital: of all her 
grievances. 

“ Tell me, dear Mrs. Bloomfield,” 
cried she * can you conceive any thing 
mor? base than this man’s conduct?” — 
* It cannot be defended, certainly, but, 
mv dear friend, let us speak dispassion- 
atel:; does not some littie blame attach 
to yourself?”—“ To me; how so.”— 
¢ Why, if,instead of upbraiding the Vis- 
count with his conduct, you had feigned 
ignorance of it, and —”’—“ [ understand 
you, Madam,” cried Caroline, with a 
heightened colour, and in the accent of 
offended pride, “ you would have had 
me act the part of a Griselda, and bear 
every insult with unmoved patience.” — 
“© Indeed, my dear,” said Mrs. Bloom- 
field, mildly, “* you mistake; if I know 
any thing of you lord’s disposition, he 
would never be reclaimed by a Griselda. 
I should have thought of another, and I 
will say, a better plan to lure the wan- 
derer back.”—-“ And pray, niy dear 
Madam, what was it?”—* To have fallen 
in with his humour, by displaying*my 
talents and person to advantage, to have 
made myself of consequence ,amongst 
those people of fashion, who constitute 
this world; in short, I would have let him 
see that his wife could outshine his mis- 
tress.””-—“ Good heavens, Madan, is it 
possible you would have me condescend 
to copy a creature of the most infamous 
description, one whom ever woman of 
principle must despise.”—“ Softly, soft- 
ly, my dear child, I agree with you that 
she is an infamous woman; nevertheless, 
her manners are captivating to a degree, 
so much so, that I have heard many 
people say they could scarcely believe 
her to be the depraved woman she is, 
nor do I see ahy reason why the most 
virtuous woman on earth need blush to 
copy her in this respect; but let us not 
waste our time in disputing about the 
matter; you have tried your own plan, 
it has failed, and even if mine should not 
succeed, you will not be worse off than 
you are, for im spite of all your protesta- 
tions 'to the contrary, I can see that your 
heart still clings to this recreant hus- 
band of yours. Nay, my dear,” con- 
tinued she, playfully, putting her hand 
on Caroline’s mouth, “ all your rhetoric 
will not convince me of the contrary, 
Sav, then, will vou try my plan?”—« If 
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ate aunts and doctresses, and that one 
stood half-bent over the sick person, 
biting her nails and listening. From 
this posture and employment of these 
good “ help mates,” I concluded that 
they had adopted the rule of wild tur- 
keys, and, for aught I knew, of tame 
geese, who, whilst the flock feed, set one 
to watch, I pitied the poor stranger, for 
I perceived he was to be arraigned, as 
soon as the conclave could collect in an- 
other room, and the lady watchful should 
make her report; and, from what I had 
often seen before, I knew that he was 
to be immolated. I accordingly repair- 
ed, invisibly, into the next room, where 
they convened, and “ attended in the 
judgment hall.” But lack-a-day! what 
did I hear? In five minutes the poor 
doctor had not enough of a medical re- 
putation left to admit of saying with pro. 
priety, that it was ragged! It was all 
filched away in a scramble, or as chil- 
dren say, “in a scrabble.” I waited to 
see whether his reputation was all that 
should be assailed, and I soon perceived 
that his personal appearance was the 
foundation of their judging. * Did you 
see how he looked,” said one; “ I am 
sure he can’t know any thing.” A se- 
cond said, “ I don’t believe he knows 
what ails the child, for J never heard o 

the medicine before that he’s ordered.” 
‘Who knows any thing about him? 
where did he come from?” asked a third. 
‘I believe he may as well go back again, 
for he’ll never get any custom here,” 
replied a fourth. “Did you ever see 
any body have hair that was BLUE, be- 


fore,” said a fifth. Here it became too 


much for my feelings to endure with 
patience. And, as I do not like to be 
disturbed from my tranquility, or to 
suffer my passions to dishonour my 
maternal connexions, I retired, and left 
the good ladies to unburden themselves. 
This consolation, however, I carried 
with me, that these ingenious aunts had 
pronounced judgement without any real 


knowledge of his general or his profes- 


Yu 


sional character; that he must, however 
worthy in himself, pass this high court 
of female judicature, or ordeal, for the 
usual length of time, and then, with a 
pliant versatility of conduct, which can 
accommodate to any change of circum- 
stances which were likely to ensue, at 
the end of that period of time, they 
could unblushingly recommend him to 
others, and employ him in their own 
families ‘as the best doctor in the 
world.” 

My reflectiens on this subject closed 
with the recollection of the following 
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couplet in rhyme verse, which very for- 
cilly expressed the ardent prayer of a 
young physician, who had suffered con- 
siderably in this way, before he had at- 
iained the art of pleasing his judges, 
and ensuring their approbation and sup- 
port, by talking a great deal of com- 
mendatory nonsense. After he had ex- 
perimentally known the blessed effects 
of this charm, under tbe feeling remem- 
brance of what he had formerly suffered 
by reason of his being honest and inde- 
a :e passionately broke forth 
thus: 





Of all the mercies which kind Heaven can send, 
O make each midwife, nurse, and aunt, My Fr1eNp. 
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Saturday Evening, May 9. 
THE WONDER. 


In offeringa criticism on any perform- 
ance, we are ever guided by our judg- 
ment. We know not that favour which 
arises from the good wiil of managers, 
courted through the medium of our 
paper; and we certainly should not va- 
lue any which was gained by such 
means; we know only the performers 
upon the boards; they are then subjects 
of public censure or praise, according 
to the merits of their different exertions. 
While we are careful never to abuse 
the privilege of animadverting on the 
different performers, which ‘our frequent 
visits to the theatre afford us, we shall 
deem it apart of our duty to use it with 
becoming freedom. 

In the character of “Don Felix,” 
Mr. Caldwell exhibited his talents and 

erson to advantage in his various scenes 
with “ Violante;” he personified the 
character of the jealous lover to admi- 
ration. It is in such parts that Mr. 
Caldwell must hope to shine; we know, 
indeed, that a paucity of male perform- 
ers must compel him to take parts which 
his judgment would reject, as totally 
unsuited to his talents. Genteel come- 
dy is the line in which Mr. Caldwell 
may hope forsuccess and fame. Though 
an astonishing versatility of talent, may 
save him from censure in whatever he 
undertakes. 

Of Mr. Russel’s “ Col. Briton,” we 





are not prepared to say much; it was 





certainly superior to any of his pre- 


vious performances; and with study and 
application to business, we have no doubt 
but this gentleman will obtain a respect- 
able standing in his profession. 

In endeavouring to award to Mrs. 
Entwisle the praise so justly her due, 
we feel our inability—we know of no 
higher compliment that we can pay to 
her performance of “ Violante,” than 
that, it was equal to that with which she 
ever delights an audience;—her high 
celebrity, and justly acquired fame, has 
thrown an egis around the character of 
her performance, impervious to criti- 
cism. The credit of no actress in Ame- 
rica, rests on a firmer basis than this 
lady’s;—her character as a performer, 
does not shine with the glare, which in- 
stances of excellence, in a narrow range, 
might impart; nor is her fame support- 
ed by the adulating breath of those who 
expect reward for praise; her high name 
in the dramatic ranks, is founded on the 
basis of universal excellence; and the 
praise which is so justly bestowed on 
her, is a coin which passes current, “ for 
value received.” We know, indeed 
there are many ladies upon the Ameri- 
can boards, who may claim a superiori- 
ty over others in particular parts, but it 
is the prerogative of Mrs. Entwisle to 
be pre-eminent in whatever she under- 
takes. 

In her personification of characters, 


we see and feel all that the poet meant; © 


and if it were possible for a moment to 
forget that Mrs. Entwisle was the de- 
lightful cause of our gratification, it 
would be easy for her to deceive her au- 
dience into a belief, that al. was reality 
before them. 

Mrs. Monier has not appeared to 
better advantage than in “ Flora”—she 
imparted some spirit to the part, an in- 
gredient in which her performing is 
usually deficient. ) 

Mr. Entwisle made the most of “ Lis- 
sardo.” 


Monday Evening, May 11. 
THE TURNPIKE GATE AND TIMOUR. 


Mr. Entwisle in “ Crack,” reminded 
us of former days, when he was wont 
to set the audience in aroar. We de- 
rive high pleasure in viewing this gen- 
tleman in a line of characters which he 
fills without a parallel. 

Mr. Allén looks his part—his dress 
is rarely amiss. By way of hint, we 


would remark, that when there exists a 
cause to deprive a performer of the be- 
nefit of the prompter, he should be care- 
ful to commit his part to memory. The 
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accidents which have arisen, we should , what he should observe, would be able 


suppose, might serve as a warning. 


to communicate something for their in- 


Mrs. Monier certainly improves, and | struction; the children had not forgot 


we noticed with much pleasure, that the 
audience gave her decided marks of ap- 
probation. 

In our observation upon the perform- 
ance at this theatre, we have carefully 
avoided comparisons; we are, however, 
induced on this occasion, to wave that 
rule, and remark, that “ Timour” was 
performed in this theatre, about a year 
since, to crowded houses, ten or twelve 
times in succession;——there was not one 
person engaged in the piece, who at- 
tempted to lay any claim to merit as a 
performer upon the stage. This piece 
is now revived with the same scenery, 
and a regular company of comedians to 
perform it, scarcely one of whom might 
not rank with the best cf Mr. West’s 
company——and Mr. Caldwell tor “ ‘Ti- 
mour.” These certainly, when com- 
bined with the equestrizn performance, 
might be supposed sufficient to induce 
a full house for many representations. 
But to finish our comparison, or rather 
contrast, Mrs. Entwisle performs the 
part of the princess “ Zorilda.” ‘The 
house, indeed, wore a better appearance 
this evening; and as we are to be treated 
with a second representation of this 
piece, we may hope even better things. 


vo aa 
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THE PARTERRE. 


CHAP. I. 

It was near the eastern banks of the 
Susquehanna, and on a fine morning in 
the month of May, after the sun trom 
gilding the spiring summit of a neigh- 
bouring hill had descended into the val- 
leys, and drank from vegetation the be- 
neficent dew of heaven; that Mr. Al- 
berti, accompanied by his two youthful 
daughters, sallied from his rural dwel- 
ling to enjoy the pleasures of his Par- 
terre, situated at a short distance, on a 
gently inclined plain of a southern as- 
pect. Maria, his younger daughter, 
was a careless, giddy girl, continually 
running into many extravagancies, both 
in word and in deed, without thought 
or reflection: whilst Eliza, the elder, 
was quite the reverse; she took more 
delight in being with those of superior 
years and understanding, and profiting 
by their instructions, r. Alberti had 


promised his daughters, the day pre- 
vious, that on the succeeding day, if 
weather permitted, he would accompany 
them to his Parterre, and perhaps from 





this promise as they bounded along, and 
reminded their father of it. 

As they passed along a charming 
walk, which led in a serpentine manner 
to the Parterre, through a beautiful 
green lawn, and arrived at its further 
extremity, which was decorated with a 
variety of fruit trees, and with a few 
weeping willows that mournfully seemed 
to wave their branches to the passing 
breeze; they were suddenly surprised, 
and agreeably delighted, by an instan- 
taneous display of musical notes, emit- 
ted from a considerable number of the 
feathered musicians of the grove, who 
had assembled from distant parts, as if 
by mutual consent, to welcome these 
garden visitors. ‘The little girls ex- 
pressed their pleasure with vociferous 
joy; but Mr. Alberti’s heart bounded 
with a secret delight; he felt an extatic 
emotion which moistened his eyes with 
tears of gratitude to the supreme being 
for his benefits; these temporary re- 
ceptacles of the soul, always sparkled 
with delight whenever the presence of 
the Deity was by him thus strongly felt. 

On entering the well assorted florific 
wealth, their senses were deliciously re. 
galed by the fragrant perfumes exhaled 
trom the many beautiful coloured flow- 
ers, as they luxuriantly grew along the 
borders of the numerous walks, which 
winded throughout the garden. 
ral birds, clothed with the richest co- 
loured plumages, were warbling their 
matin song, whilst hopping from limb 
to limb in a shady clump of trees, which 
grew at the east end; in the midst of 
which was a seat for the convenience of 
the garden visitors. At the west side, 
were several hives placed in regular 
order; from which, the industrious bees 
were constantly issuing and returning, 


loaded with elaborated honey, as gather- 


ed from the flowers. , 
Maria, as she entered the Parterre, 
ran from flower to flower, admiring their 
beautiful full, and party-coloured tints; 
and in order to form a nosegay, plucked 
until she had collected a large handful; 
but seeing others which appeared to her 
still more fascinating, the first bunch 
was thrown away, and she commenc- 
ed gathering a fresh parcel; in doing 
which, not noticing a bee reclining on 
the corolla of one she had singled out 
for its remarkable beauty, and who was 
loading its thigh with the farina from 
off the anthers of the flower, in order 
to form its waxen cell, she hastily ap- 
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proached and seized it. The little ani- 
mal, not relishing the violence of the 
assault, attacked her in turn, and stung 
her on the hand most severely; then 
flew off in safety to its hive. ‘The pain 
occasioned, brought tears into Maria’s 
eyes; when her father, who had silently 
observed the manner in which she had 
employed her time whilst in the garden, 
took her by the hand, and led her to the 
seat in the clump of trees before men- 
tioned; and having applied to the wound 
part of a rotten apple, he had picked up 
on entering the Parterre, and secured it 
on by a small bandage, he proceeded to 


| moralize upon her conduct, and to in- 


struct her how to conduct herself in fu- 
ture, whenever she entered a garden. 
You have, my dear, said Mr. Alber- 
ti, addressing himself to Maria, received 
merited chastisement from an animal, 
who was incapable of conveying instruc- 
tion toyou through the medium of words. 
[ shall now fulfil my promise, and give 
a lecture upon your conduct in the gar.. 
den, which the bee was incapable of 
performing. You have received chas- 
tisement from a bee without knowing it 
was justly given. In future, I hope you 
will not destroy in such profusion, that 
which is the staff of life of many ani- 
mals, for the purpose of procuring a 
momentary gratification to yourself; es- 
pecially of those animals who adminis- 
ter so directly to your necessities, as the 
industrious bees. You ought to have 
been contented with a few of the flow- 
ers which you so ardently admired, 
without producing so unnecessary a 
waste. In doing thus, you have less- 
ened the stock of honey which the little 
animals would have gathered for your 
winter’s luxury. You have also de- 
prived the garden of part of its charms, 
by stripping it of its lovely dress: 
whereas, you should have added to its 
ornament, by searching the woods and 
the fields, in your rambles, and trans- 
planting their florific wealth to your Par- 
terre. The pleasure obtained would be 
enhanred by its being enjoyed by others, 
You would delight in seeing and inhal- 
ing, the various blooms and odours of 
flowers of your own transplanting: this 
delight would be augmented by its be- 
ing visited by relations and friends, not 
to mention the corbmendations you 
would naturally receive from them.— 
Besides planting such a fruitful field for 
the gratification and delight of yourself 
and friends, and from which the labori- 
ous bee collects its honey for the winter, 
you allure the little songsters of the 
groves and hedges; each would accoin- 
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though it is beyond the power of mor- 
tals to scrutinize the heart; yet no one’s 
apparent happiness, or prosperity, should 
render us dissatisfied with our own con- 
dition. 


THE COURT MIRROR. 
From the French of M. de Cazotte. 


It chanced one day that a king of Na- 
ples, named Roger, was enjoying the di- 
version of hunting, and in the ardour of 
the chase rode away from his companions 
and found himself bewildered in the in- 
tricacies of an extensive forest; uncer- 
tain which path to take, he for a time 
remained stationary, attentively listen- 
ing, in hopes to catch a sound that might 
enable him to proceed with greater cer- 
tainty: at this moment a traveller pass- 
ing, civilly accosted him, and begged to 
be directed the nearest way to Naples. 

“J am as much at a loss as you, 
friend,” replied the monarch. “I was 
never so puzzled before, though I have 
hunted in these parts many times.” 

The traveller smiled. “ Perhaps, 
then,” said he, “ you are hunting for an 
honest man.” Pleased with his humour 
the king replied, “ Are they so scarce 
in your opinion?” I have journeyed 
far,” returned the pedestrian, “‘ and to 
my sorrow have found it so throughout 
these dominions.” “ And youare now 
going to court, I suppose, to look for 
one,” said Roger: “ let us endeavour to 
find our way together: I am a young 


man, and may profit by your experience. 


and observation.” Your proposal would 
be agreeable enough,” returned the tra- 
veller, “‘ if you were not so well mount- 
ed; but you see I have a load to carry; 
my slow pace would retard you, and 
your more rapid movements would fa- 
tigue me.”’ ‘That can be easily adjust- 
ed,” observed the king, dismounting; 
“place your burden upon my horse, 
and we shall be upon a more equal foot- 
img. And now, friend, can you guess 
who you have got for a companion?” 
« A man; I suppose,” answered the 
other, drily. ‘“ But, with your mis- 
trust of mankind, can you think your- 
self safe with me?” I have but little to 
lose,”’ returned the traveller; “ there- 
fore am in no fear of robbers.” “ Your 
wallet appears pretty well filled; there 
may be something in that you would 
not like to lose,’ observed Roger. 
“ The contents of my wallet would be 
of no use to any person but myself at 
present; yet I hope, if I get it safe to 
Naples, it will be the means of making 
my fortune.” ‘ Indeed! then it would 
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be hard for you to loose it; however, to 
set your mind at ease, know that I am 
the king of Naples.” 

“ T am heartily glad of it,” exclaimed 
the traveller, not in the least daunted. 
‘ T have long wished to converse with 
a king, and you have now, for the first 
time in your life seen a man before you 
without disguise.” “* That is a bold as- 
sertion,” replied the monarch; * would 
you pretend to say that all my courtiers 
are hypocrites’” ‘ Suppose I couid 
prove it;” returned the traveller. ‘ In 
fact, my sire, my errand to court was to 
offer for sale a very curious and valua- 
ble piece of goods. If you will admit 
me to a private audience to-morrow, I 
will explain myself more fully.” “ It 
shall be so,” replied Roger, who, now 
recollecting the path he was in, knew he 
was not far from Naples. ‘“ Do you 
now go to the first house of resort, and 
bespeak yourself a good supper; here is 
money to defray the expence; and if you 
make your promise good to-morrow, 
you shall have no cause to repent this 
rencontre.” The king now being joined 
by several of his party who were wait- 
ing for him, quitted the traveller, and 
returned to court; where he was receiv- 
ed with smiles and caresses by the 
beautiful Isabella, his favourite. 

The next day, the traveller appeared 
at the palace according to agreement, 
and was received most graciously by 
the monarch, who took him into his ca- 
binet, and remained in close conference 
with him upwards of an hour. When 
he again came forth, he appeared with 
an air of extreme reserve and mystery, 
which greatly excited the curiosity of 
the courtiers to know what had passed 
between him and the stranger; the king 
did not appear willing to mention any 
particulars, but gave orders for a pack- 
ing-case, which would be brought soon, 
to be placed in his cabinet, and on no 
account to be opened by any person: 
his orders were scrupulously attended 
to; the case was deposited in the cabi- 
net, and remained untouched several 
hours. 

At length all those who were in ha- 
bits of confidence with the monarch 
could suppress their curiosity no lon- 
ger, and the king’s mistress, his minis- 
ter, the secretary, and several of his re- 
lations, overpowered him with questions 
about the stranger to whom he gave au- 
dience,in the morning, and his mysteri- 
ous present. “ That man,” said the 
king, “ in’whose appearance you all ob- 
served s@mething extraordinary, is in 
} pernatural secrets, and 
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has made me a wonderful present. In 
the packing-case which I have ordered 
to be deposited in my cabinet is a mir- 
ror of most curious ¢onstruction: we 
will now go, and give it a trial.” The 
whole party followed the king to the ca- 
binet, where he busied himself in un- 
packing the case, while they stood round 
him, each anxious to get his first peep. 
‘¢ This mirror,” resumed the monarch, 
holding up one, the face of which was 
covered with green baize, ‘ appears to 
be nothing more than a common glass 
in an ordinary frame, yet, upon my pro- 
nouncing a few mystical words which 
the necromancer has taught me, who- 
ever looks into it will appear in his true 
colours; that 1s to say, his most secret 
thoughts, wishes, and views, will be 
faithfully displayed in the mirror, as if 
written upon his forehead. I have made 
trial of it myself, and find its properties 
truly valuable; it has shown me my 
faults more truly than any one ever did 
yet; and by its aid I have discovered 
myself to be ambitious, vain, credulous, 
and extravagant; but perhaps you doubt 
my assertion, therefore it only remains 
for you to give it a fair trial.” The 
king then held the mirror out to his 
prime minister. “ Your majesty will 
excuse me,” said the great man with an 
air of great gravity, with which he 
strove to hide embarrassment. “ I hold 
such diabolical inventions in abhor- 
rence, and the vile impostor who made 
it, InN my opinion, ought to be burnt 
alive; I am astonished that a person so 
pious as your majesty should sanction 
such an infernal contrivance.” “ As 
you please,” returned the king, coolly. 
“ Here, Isabella, you at least can have 
no objection to gaze on your own 
charms.” Isabella clapped her hands 
upon her eyes, and exclaimed, in a tone 
of terror, that she should expect to see 
Satan himself, if she looked upon it. 
The king smiled significantly and pre- 
sented it to several others; but thy were 
all of the same mind; some turned their 
backs abruptly, others shut their eyes, 
and all protested that it was a most de- 
testable invention, and could answer no 
good purpose. Roger, perceiving the 
matter grew serious, pressed them no 
turther to look into the dreadful mirror; 
but the next day, when the stranger 
appeared at court, he beckoned him to 
him, and said aloud, “ Traveller, you 
have done me an inestimable piece of 
service; I shall keep your mirror atthe 
price you asked for it, and shall order 
my treasurer to pay you forty dollars 
more than I agreed for: the glass is, I 
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own, no better than I could have bought 
at any shop in Naples; none of my 
friends will deign to look into it; how- 
ever, I consider. it a bargain, and will 
keep it as a Court-Mirror, even though 
I should never find a minister, a secre- 
tary, or a mistress, honest enough to 
contemplate their own faces in it.” 





Anglus Roy Fletcher, the Solitaire, 


Lived all his. days at Glenorchay. 
He obtained his living principally by 
fishing and hunting; his dog was his 
sole attendant, his gun and his dirk his 
constant companions. At a distance 
from social life, his residence was in the 
wildest and most inaccessible parts of 
the lofty mountains which separate the 
country of Glenorchay from that of 
Rannoch. In the midst of these woods, 
he built his hut, and passed the spring, 
the summer, the autumn, and the prin- 
cipal part of the winter: his sole pro- 
perty was a few goats, which browsed 
among the cliffs, and he desired no 
more. While his goats grazed among 
the rocks and heaths, he ranged the hills 
in quest of fish and game. In the even- 
ing, he returned to his goats, and led 
them to his solitary hut; there he milk- 
ed them with his own hands; and, after 
taking his supper of the game, or fish, 
he had caught, and*which he dressed 
after his own manner, he laid himself 
down in the midst of his dog and goats. 
He desired to associate with neither 
man nor woman; but if a casual stran- 
ger approached his hut, he was generous 


and open, hospitable and charitable, | 


even to his last morsel; whatever he 
possessed, he cheerfully bestowed upon 
his guest; at atime too when he knew 
not where to procure the next meal for 
himself. When-the severity of the win- 
ter obliged him to descend to the vil- 
lage, he entered with evident reluctance 
into society; where no one thought as 
he did, and where no one lived or acted 
after his manner. 
from all intercourse with his species as 
much as possible, he went every morn- 
ing before the dawn of day in search of 
game, and never returned till night; 
when he crept into bed without seeing 
any one. Notwithstanding this, he dress- 
ed after the manner of the most finished 
coxcomb; his belt, bonnet, and dirk, fit- 
ted him with a wild affected elegance; 
his hair, which was naturally thick, was 
tied with a silken and variegated chord; 
his look was lofty, his gait stately, his 
spirit to a deyree haughty and _ high- 
minded; and, were he starying for want, 


Po 


To relieve himself | 
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he would have asked no one for the 
slightest morsel of food! He was truly 
the solitary man, and vet he was hospi- 
table, charitable, and humane! 


PHILADELPHIA, 


MAY 9, 1818. 











We have before us the Salem Ga- 
zette, which contains an elegantly com- 
posed letter from her royal highness 
the princess Charlotte, to her mother 
the princess of Wales. We sincerely 
regret that this elegant production was 
received too late for us to insert entire; 
we cannot, however, forbear making a 
few extracts, which will show the opin- 
?on which the princess entertained of 
her mother. 


My dearest Mother—A very few days 
will elapse before I may claim to be ad- 
dressed by the endearing appellation 
with which I have commenced this let- 
ter, when Providence may develope to 
me new duties, which may in some 
measure temper, but can never super- 
‘cede, those moral and pious obligations 
which have been heretofore imposed on 
me. Were I to disguise my true sen- 
timents, or to affect feelings other than 
those which occupy my bosom, in the 
prospect of becoming a mother, I should 
feel myself unworthy of that parental 
affection which constitutes at least the 
second bliss of lite. 


Afterexpressing her affection towards 
her husband, and expectations, not fears, 
of the fatal result of her approaching 
confinement, with her resignation to 
whatever may await her, she thus feel- 
ingly expresses her esteem for her mo- 
ther, and laments the misfortune of their 
separation. 


. Your virtues, my dearest mother, and 
“your afflictions, added strength to the 
affection which nature had entwined 
about my heart, and urged me to cling 
to) you, in all changes and under all 
‘Shades of persecution, with a constancy 
which those who hated you termed ob- 
stinacy, but which those who loved you 
elevated by the name of honourable 
perseverance. I felt that I was not 
merely acquiescing in the first of my 
moral duties. 

In proportion, however, as I loved 
you, do I now feel the bitterness of your 





| absence. You have no Substitute in 
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this heart. There is none to occupy 
your place to my seeking eye; even the 
affectionate attentions of an amiable con- 
sort are insufficient to supply the chasm 
in my bosom, but leave me unsatisfied. 
I have illustrious relatives, it is true; 
but they offer me no kindness“and if 
they did, there are certain slumbering 
recollections which would awake in my 
mind, and check my ardour to receive 
them. I have but one mother; and no 
variations of place or circumstance can 
remove her from my sight. Heaven 
impressed her tmage on my soul, and 
time has established it there as its na- 
tive and legitimate sphere. 

By arefinement of cruelty, indeed, 
we may be separated on earth, and I as 
well as yourself, may be doomed the 
victim of an unjust and malignant spi- 
rit of persecution; but in a better world 
our congenial spirits would rush to mect 
each other, where no envious nor hating 
fiends can interfere to impede the plea- 
sures which flow from the pure ‘foun- 
tain of filial and maternal love. 

—— 5 ae 

MARRIED—On Thursday even- 
ing, the 7th inst. by the Rev. P. F. 
Mayer, Mr. Witt1am Hay, to Miss 
Maria ANN GROVEs. 

‘Oh, happy pair, to every blessing born! 
For you, may life’s calm stream, unruffled, run; 


For you, its roses bloom, ** without.@ thorn,” 
And bright as morning shine its €vening sun!” 
TO CORRESPONDEN'DS 

“ Ellen’s” favour was too late for the 
present number; it shall appear in our 
next. 

“* Montague” and * Delia,” were still 
later—we shall pay attention to all our 
correspondents in turn. 

We have received this week, one or 
two communications, which are deemed 
inadmissible. We have it in our power, 
from a free access to a valuable library, 
to make selections of poetry, probably 
superior to any which can be offered as 
original; but we deem it our duty, as 
editors, to encourage genius, by giving 
publicity to such effusions as bear the 
marks of merit, though they should not 
come up to the standard of perfection, 
We therefore invite the correspondence 
of such as are anxious to cultivate their 
favour “ with the Nine”—should some 
of their exertions fail of that success 
which might be hoped, we assure them 
that their feelings shall never be wound- 
ed by that ridicule, which constitutes 
the pride of some, who sit in council 
upon the works of others;—it is no 
small praise to have attempted a good 
work. 
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sigh forced its way from her surcharged 
heart: Where, O where! exclaimed the 
afflicted girl, can be my Henry; surely 
he cannot thus soon h: ve fo rotten his 
Medora; but, perhaps e’re now, the an- 
gry billows may have closed over his 
form, and that form become a prey to 
the monsters of the ‘deep. These thoughts 
acted like electricity upon her agonized 
mind, anc she fainted. 

By degrees her senses returned, and 
she found herself supported in the arms 
of some one, she knew not whom; when 


raising her ‘languid eyes to the face of 


the stranger—who can describe her 
emotion and her joy—-when she recog- 
nized in him her lost and much loved 
tienry. She uttered a cry of joy, and 
immediately relapsed. The sparks of 
life seemed totally extinguished. Oh, 
my Medora! now exclaimed the almost 
frantic youth, have I found you but so 
s00n to be deprived of you again; he 
started up, and darting forward to a 
brook at a little distance, he filled his 
hat with water, then as quickly return- 
ed, and sprinkling her face plentifully 
with it, he at length had the satisfaction 
of seeing her unclose her eyes:—he 
clasped her to his bosom, whilst tears 
of joy chased each other down his man- 
ly cheek, and her expressive eyes, beam- 
ed forth love and pleasure. O, what 
blissful moments were these; to oo again 
united to the husband of her heart, and 
at atime she was mourning after his 
absence; the joy was so great, that she 


could hardly believe it to be reality— 


Come, my Henry, she at length said, 
let us return to our cottage, which has 
so long been the mansion of sorrow, 
and let happiness and contentment dwell 
with us forever. 

ELizABETH. 
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FROM THE LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE,. 





FUNERAL SOLEMNITIES, 


Practised in different ages and in differ- 
ent parts of the world, 


After the death of Altiba, in the time 
of the Huns, in the year 453, his body 
was surrounded by magnificent tents, 
all of silk, and the Huns solemnized his 
funeral by courses on horseback, by so- 
lemn hymns, and which were followed 
by festivals; after which, the coffin, the 
outward cover of which was of massy 
gold, the next of silver, and the last of 
iron, was committed to the earth:. the 
body was buried with all the spoils, 
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which, when living, it had taken from 
the enemy; caparisons, enriched with 
gold and precious stones, the most cost- 
ly stuils, and all that was found most 
precious in the palaces of those kings 
whom he had conquered; and, in order 
that these treasures should never be- 
come the prey of the robber, it was 
customary to kill all those Huns who 
had assisted at the funeral. 

The Goths had the same customs; 
and when Alaric died, in 410, at Coy- 
ence, a town in Calabria, they turned 
the course of the river Volanto, and in- 
terred their king in the hollow of a rock 
where it ran the most rapidly, burying 
with him immense riches; they killed, 
without exception, those who dug the 
sepulchre, after bringing back the river 
to its former channel, and by these 
means concealed from the enemies of 
Alaric the place of his burial. 

The funerals of the Muscovites. are 
performed with abundance of ceremo- 
nies. Before they are put into the 
grave, the priest places between their 
fingers a paper, which is to serve as a 
passport to the other world; it is couch- 
ed in these terms:—* I, the undersigned, 
bishop or priest of , acknowledge 
and certify by these presents, that . 
the bearer of this letter, has always 
lived like a true christian, in his profes- 
sion of the religion of the Greek church; 
and although he may sometimes have 
sinned, he has confessed his sins, and 
has received absolution and communion 
for the same. He has worshipped God 
and his Saints, he has fasted and prayed 
according to the ordinances of the 
church; he has behaved himself well 
towards me, his confessor; so that I 
found no difficulty in absolving him from 
his sins, and I have no cause to com- 
plain of him. In consequence of which 
we have given him this certificate, that 
when St. Peter shall behold him, he may 
open untu him the gate of everlasting 
life.” 

The Siamise pay a religious homage 








to several kinds of idols, but principally ° 


to the four elements; and they generally 
request that they may be consigned to 
one of those elements which they were 
accustomed to hold most in veneration. 
Those who have lived by the earth de- 
sire to be -buried therein; those who 
have been worshippers of fire request 
to be burnt; and those who worship the 
Deity who presides over the waters, are 
thrown into the sea, while those who 
have adored the air, are hung up to be 
devoured by the birds. Among these 
people the women are burnt on the fu- 





neral pile of their husbands; and when 
a king dies, not only all his wives, but 
also several of his nobles, voluntarily 

throw themselves on the pile of wood 
on which his corpse is laid out ready to 
be burnt, 

Amongst the natives of Paraguay, it 
is the custom, when any one dies, that 
his nearest relations cut off the top of a 
finger: or, indeed, a whole finger has 
been frequently lopped away to express 
their grief: when a deceased person has 
had many relatives survive hin, it is 
not an uncommon thing to see them 
without both toes and fingers. 

At the funerals in Caffraria, every re- 
lation of the deceased is obliged to cut 
off the little finger of his left hand to 
bury with the dead body, and even the 
sucking child is not exempt from this 
law. ‘The inheritance devolves from 
the mother to the daughter, the sisters 
to each other, and the sick person, can- 
not, by will, otherwise dispose of his 
property. If the deceased has been 
known to have been immensely rich in 
cattle, the heiress must lose a little bit 
of the little finger of each hand. 

The people of Abissinia neither bury 
nor burn their dead, but put them in the 
trunks of hollow trees, and tie them 
with vine-tendrils to the higher branches 
of some large tree, on which also they 
suspend the arms and habits of the de- 
funct, and that they may have their 
horse in the other world, they let him 
run at full gallop round and round the 
tree, till he expires with extreme fa- 
tigue. 

The Gaurs, a people of Asia, tie up 
their dead, in a standing posture, to 
pillars of | about seven or eight feet in 
height, with their face turned to the 
east, and keep praying before them till 
the ravens make. their appearance. If 
one of these ravens falls upon the right 
eye of the deceased, they believe that 
his future state is happy; but if it rests 
on his left eye, they immediately consi- 
der it an ill omen. 

Formerly the ‘Tartars used some very 
singular ceremonies at the. funerals of 
their kings. As soon as they were dead, 
they drew out the entrails, and filled 
the body with wax, thyme, and aroma- 
tic spices, and sewed it up again as close 
as possible: they then placed the dead 
body on a car, leading it through not 
only every neighbouring town, but 
through every nation which it had for- 
merly subjugated. When the corpse 


arrived at a frontier, it was passed from 
town to town, till it had made the tour 
of the whole kingdom; it was permii- 
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ted to every province, nev ertheless, to 
outrage it as they pleased, in order that 
they might be avenged for the injuries 
they had received from it when livi ing; 
and some would cut off the ears, others 
the hair, others the nose, while many 
would smite it on the forehead, scarify 
the arms, or pierce the hands with ar- 
rows; most of them seeking to avenge 
themselves on that part which had done 
them the most injury. 

For example, those who never could 

ain an audience cut off those ears which 
had been always shut against their com- 
plaints; those who had starved almost 
to supply his voluptuousness, cut off the 
hair, in which he had prided himself; 
and during this ceremony they made 
frightful howlings, as they left his head 
half shaven in order to give him a ridi- 
culous appearance. ‘Those who detest- 
ed his extravagance in costly perfumes, 
cut off his nose, while those who de- 
spised his gov ernment smote him on 
the forehead. In short, after every one 
had satisfied himself with mutilating 
him after his own manner, he was 
brought back to the place where he had 
died, where a great pile ef wood was 
prepared, and on which they burnt with 
him his most beautiful mistresses, his 
butler, his squire, and his groom, with 
several horses, while they strangled fifty 
of his other servants as his body was 
burning, and buried them near the tomb 
where his ashes were deposited. 

When a Brachman dies in India, all 
his friends assemble together, make a 
feast, and then dig a hole in the earth, 
where they place a quantity of wood; ii 
itisa person of distinction, they add 
some aromatic herbs, and a grea, quan- 
tity of oil, placing the corpse over it.— 
Then the wife, accompanied by several 
musicians and her nearest relations, ar- 
rive at the place. ‘They all sing the 
praises of the deceased, and the rela- 
tions and friends of the wife encourage 
her to show her fidelity to her husband 
by following him to the other world.— 
She then takes off all her jewels and dis- 
tributes them amongst her relations, as 
she leaps into the fire with the most 
cheerful and smiling countenance. Im- 
mediately the assistants throw the oil 
and wood over her, and stifle her as 
quick as possible. If any widow re- 
fuses to submit to this premature death, 
her hair is cut off, she is never suffered 
to wear jewels, and she lives desolate 
and despised by every one. 

At Panuco, in America, physicians 
were formerly regarded as divinities, 
because they often restored’a sick per- 
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son to health; and to shew their respect 
for them, the natives did not bury them 
like ordinary people, but burnt their 
bodies, with public rejoicings, men and 
women dancing confusedly round the 
funeral pile. When the bones were re- 

duced to ashes, every one endeavoured 
to get hold of a portion of the precious 
powder to keep in his house, which 
they, at times, infused in their wine as 
a preventive against all disorders and 
misfortunes. According to the laws of 
the country, this powder belonged to 
the wife of the deceased, and to his 
nearest relations, that they might, by 
drinking his ashes, preserve his merit 
in the healing art in their own family; 
but they could hardly obtain a portion 
of it amongst the crowd, particularly if 
the physician had been eminent for skill 
in his profession. 

Casimir Liszinsky, a Polish gentle- 
man, having been burnt for Atheism, 
his aahes were put into a gun and fired 
into the air towards Tartary. 


a 


ENVY. 





If ev’ry one’s internal care 
Were written on his brow, 
Tlow many would our pity share 
Who raise our Envy now; 
The fatal secret when reveal’d 
Of ev’ry aching breast, 
Would prove that only while conceal’d 
Their lot appeav’d the best 
METASTATIO. 
The general standard by which man- 
kind form their judgment, and estimate 
either the prosperous or adverse situa- 
tion of their neighbours, is by external 
appearances. No criterion, however, 
is more fallacious. ‘The sun frequently 
beams with most glittering lustre, while 
dark clouds are gathering behind its 
rays, and asuspended shower unexpect- 
edly descends. If we possessed the 
faculty of discriminating between a 
pearance and reality, we should not be 
disposed for a moment to indulge envy 
in our bosoms. In contemplating any 
character, we generally apply some in- 
ference to ourselves, which either pro- 
motes discontent, nurses vanity, or ren- 
ders us happy in our station; but too 
often discontent is suffesed to predomi- 
nate, and blight our privileges; we mag- 
nify inconveniences until they assume 
the aspect of misfortunes; and observe, 
through a jaundiced per: spective, the 
possessions of others. Envy is imitself 
so depraved a passion, that it is seldom 
awakened by intrinsic m *but the 
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that draws forth its nialignant spirit into 
action, ‘he ruddy milkmaid, who is 
obliged to traverse her accustomed 
round when the hazy blasts of winter 
pervade the atmosphere, beholds the 
languid Belle lolling in her chariot, se- 
cure from the pelting elements; envy 
unconsciously swells her bosom, and 
she exclaims “ Alas! how happy are the 
favourites of fortune! and how pitiable 
and forlorn is my portion!” Poor sim- 
ple maiden! wish not to exchange thy 
lot in life; pant not for riches; they 
would strew thy path with thorns as 
well 2s roses: thou art a str anger to the 
anxieties and jealousies that agitate the 
votary of fashion; rather rejoice that 
thou cans’t compass real enjoy ment 
without the formality of etiquette, or 
the lassitude resulting from midnight 
festivities. 

The individual who is oppressed by 
iafirmity , but still retains a relish for the 
gaieties of life, when secing the spright- 
ly dance, or youthful convivialities, is 
angry he can’ no longer participate in 
them; but even youth and health are 
not exempt from care ; it is then the im- 
petuosity of passion is most liable to 
overcome experience: perhaps the coun- 
tenance that delights with mirth, con- 
ceals a heart that is agonized by stifled, 
or unrequited affection; and peace has 
forsaken the bosom. Is youth then in 
every respect so enviable? If increas- 
ing years are most subject to corporeal 
sufferings, they surely are secure from 
distresses of the softer passions. ‘lhe 
poor labourer, who.e pittance barely pro- 
cures sustenance for his family, views 
with wistful countenance the young heir 
of wealth, whose only care appears the 
pursuit of new pleasures. Ah! why 
envy his enjoyments? ‘Though fostered 
in the arms of plenty, he never tasted 
the solid comforts thou knowest beside 
thy social hearth, when the toils of the 
day are past; feasting on every amuse- 
ment, he feels an aching void which thy 
poverty never produces; and though 
still eager in the thirst for pleasure, it 
creates a satiety that the son of labour 
does not experience. 

Various instances must daily trans- 
pire under our observation that, with a 
little reflection, would show the folly of 
envy, and the impiousness of discon- 
tent. No individual, however high in 
station, is without a portion of bitter 
being dashed with the sweet; which is 
wisely ordained to check pride and pre- 
sumption. 

Fruit of the most tempting exterior 
is not always sound at the core; and al- 
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chamber, into which I was followed by 
my landlady ; ; who, no longer feared of 
not being rew arded for her trouble, was 
all attention and civility. 

Though I had witnessed the sacred 
engagement into which Pelham had 
voluntarily entered, yet the impropriety 
of a young female being left without 
any of her own sex to console or com- 
fort her, instantly occurred to my mind; 
and recollecting that the widow of a 
clergyman resided within the distance 
of five miles, I resolved to walk thither, 
and, if possible, bring ber with me. 
Scarcely had I related my mournful tale 
to this exemplary woman, when she pro- 
posed accompanying me, and offering 
her house as an asylum to the unfortu- 
nate Matilda, whose sorrows excited 
the tenderest sympathy. From a mix- 
ture of respect and affection to the me- 
mory of her deceased parent, we found 
it impossible to persuade this amiable 
young woman to quit the spot Which 
contained a form so beloved, until it 
was removed to be interred; yet when 
Pelham and myself followed it to the 
place where her son had a few days be- 
fore been buried, Matilda accompanied 
Mrs. Clavering to her hospitable home. 

During our slow and melancholy 
journey, my ingenious companion in- 
tormed me he was attached to Matilda 
even before he had beheld her charms; 
as from the confidence which had sub- 
sisted between himself and her brother, 
he had formed the most favourable 
opinion of her disposition from her let- 
ters; adding, that as his parents were 
dead and his fortune independent, he 
was at liberty to follow his inclinations. 

Having performed the last sad duty 
of friendship to the mother of the love- 
ly Matilda, at the request of Mr. Pel- 
ham, I accompanied him to her new 
abode; when, with ardour unfeigned, he 
implored her to give him a legal claim 
to prove the fervency of his regard. 
Withheld, however, by those scruples 
which a delicate mind could not avoid 
feeling, Matilda has refused. to become 
his wife for the space of six months ; 
not only alleging as a reason the recent 
loss of her nearest connexions, but the 
dread that Pelham should repent hav- 
ing entered into such a serious engage- 
ment, 

Though I combined my persuasive 
powers with those of the impatient lov- 
er, yet as the reasons Matilda assigned 
Mrs. Clavering highly approved, it is 
decreed that the lovely orphan shall re- 
main under that excellent woman’s pro- 
tection during the ensuing six months. 
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Pelham, previous to becoming Bene- 
dict, is to resign his commisson; and I 
have undertaken to arrange the deceas- 
ed’s concerns. 








ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
PEDLAR....NO. X. 


Some papers have lately fallen into 
our hands, which appear to be letters 
from some person in this city to his 
friend at the eastward—we shall occa- 
sionally lay one before our readers 
without remark: some of them are in a 
less discontented strain than the follow- 
ing. | 
My Dear FRIeEnp, 

In my former letters I have made 
you acquainted with the regularity of 
the streets, and uniformity of the build- 


-ings, in this city; to some these are 


beauties. 

The side-walks of the streets are 
wider in this city, than in any other in 
America; this, so far from being a sub- 
ject of congratulation, is a source of 
continual trouble and vexation. The 
gentlemen porters, taking advantage of 
the width of the pavements, occupy it 
to the almost entire exclusion of those 
who have not the honour of following 
the barrow. There are many nuisan- 
ces in every popular place. ‘These 
black porters may be considered among 
the worst of this city. While with 
every mark of care and attention they 
turn out of the way in order to make 
room for one of their own colour, they 
will, withoug hesitation, run their loaded 
barrows against the legs of any white 
person who is so unfortunate as not to 
be apprised of their approach. I am 
at this moment confined to my room in 
consequence of a contusion on my leg 
caused by one of these unmannerly 
scoundrels running his barrow against 
me when my back was turned—these 
circumstances happen almost daily, and 
yet no means are taken to keep these 
fellows (while with their loaded bar- 
rows) in the proper part of the street. 

I will in some future letter give you 
my opinion on the probable cause of the 
insufferable impudence of the blacks in 
this city; a subject of daily complaint. 

I believe you will charge me with 
being no friend of liberty, as my com- 
plaints have constantly been against ans 
extension of privileges. ? 

‘* Bear with me in one more groan. 


The swine are suffered to range.t 
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street in perfect freedom; and as almost 


every housekeeper deposits the filth of 


her kitchen in the gutter of the street 
fronting the house, or in the alley back 
of it, the pigs have generally sufficient 
employ ment in setting an example of 
neatness, by clearing away the filth— 
Though ‘these hogs are not vicious, yet 
their extreme heedlessness has often 
proved fatal to the ladies’ dresses, and 
in several instances to their persons.— 
An accident occurred the other day, 
which, as it serves to illustrate my ob- 
servations, I will relate to you:—* A 
hog * of the largest class,” was feeding 
peaceably in a narrow alley, upon its 
usual plentiful contents, when he found 
himself suddenly assailed by a malicious 
dog—the affrighted animal ran directly 
toward the street; in entering which, 
however, he accidently got between the 
legs of a fully accoutred beaux; this 
was no time for argument, the dog was 
still at his heels, he pursued his course; 
the gentleman, from the closeness of his 
corselets, (alias Russian belts) was una- 
ble to alter his position; and the hog 
and rider were making considerable way 
down the street, when the two legged 
animal fortunately tumbled into the gut- 
ter, and the hog, much gratified with 
his riddance, pursued his way quietly 
to the next heap of filth, which was net 
distant. 


—— ew) 


THEATRICAL CRITICISMS. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 





Monday Evening, April 4. 
THREE AND DEUCE. 
Of the merits of Mr. Caldwell’s per- 


formance in this piece, we have pre- 
viously spoken; there was no material 
difference in the two representations 
which we have witnessed; the other 
characters got through much to the de- 
light of the audience. 

The feats of horsemanship this even- 
ing, were very grand. Mr. Tatnell’s 
riding was uncommonly fine. He 


Rose from the ground like feather’d Mercury, 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat, 

As it an angel dropped down from th’ clouds 
To turn and wind a fury pegasus, 

And witch the world with noble horsemanship. 


We wish not to interfere with the 
| business of the managers, but the honour 
of knowing the affairs of the stage, 
comes upon us unsought—no sooner is 
the curtain down, than the whole audi- 

ce is regaled with a treat of the promp- 
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ter’s or stage-manager’s affairs and 


voices, which, during the business of | 


the scene could scarcely be heard in the 
front boxes, are distinctly recognised 
through the green curtain vociferating 
orders for the next act. 

This, while it affords mirth to one 
part of the audience, lets the other into 
certain secrets which should be care- 
fully hidden. ‘The busy hum of pre- 
paration,” sounds harshly on ears that 
are waiting to be deceived; and we are 
confident, that, if the managers were 
acquainted with the nature of the dis- 
turbance, they would put an end to it. 

Tuesday Evening, April 5. 
LODOISKA. 

We take delight in praising exertions 
which are well directed; and we are un- 
conscious of ever bestowing censure 
where it was not deserved. The im- 
posing appearance of the bill for this 
evening excited curiosity in many, as 
we judge from the appearance of the 
house;—the public recollected the piece 
of “ Timour,” and hoped for a treat of 
a similar nature. Lodoiska at best, is 
devoid of interest; its incidents excite 
no emotion, and its story would be 
scarcely amusing to a child—the only 
hope of success to such a piece, must 
rest on the brilliant talents of some par- 
ticular performer, or the splendour of 
machinery and equipage. 

It was this evening brought before 
the public without these supports. No 
actor of high celebrity, supported a sin- 
gle character in it; and Mr. Caldwell 
was the only person concerned in the 

iece who makes any pretensions to a 
rank above mediocrity, (or at least 
should) and we have scarcely seen this 
gentleman to less advantage. _ 

As for Mr. Hutton, his storming was 
intolerable; he knows no mediocrity— 
he either half sleeps upon the stage, or 


tares a passion to rags: his personifica- 


tion of Lovinski was barbarous. 
Where talents are denied, we should 
not look for the fruit of them—but if 
arts are assumed by performers as 
within their line, we certainly have a 
right to animadvert upon their perform- 
ance. The Princess Lodoiska was re- 
presented by Mrs. Allen; this lady is 
in no respect an actress—if her musical 
talents be excepted;—and her tones are 
so exquisitely fine, that scarcely a breath 
of them is wafted to the front of the 
house. 
Mr. Hayes was so extremely modest, 
as to withhold from the audience the 
few words which the author has assign- 


| ed him, and which probably he was too 
' busy to commit to memory. While on 
this subject, we will remark, that Mr. 
Caldwell has an arduous task as a ma- 
nager, which is generally doubled by 
the necessity he is under of standing as 
deputy prompter, while on the stage, to 
those who are about him;—there is 
scarcely a scene passes in which he is 
not compelled to help some one, who 
perhaps has not had twenty lines to stu- 
dy. This, we are confident, must in- 
terfere with the effect which he intended 
to give his own speech. 

Mr. Garner imparted a high interes‘ 
to his part by his superior musical pow- 
ers. 

But amid the jostling of the lower 
gentlemen, and the mistakes of the 
higher ranks, the wit and humour ot 
our friend Entwisle was quite neglected; 
we never saw him crack his jokes and 
sing his songs, with less effect. 

After what we have observed of the 
performers, it may be supposed that 
Lodoiska was not well received. We 
are confident it did not answer the ex- 
pectation of the audience, nor did the 
audience quite meet the managers hopes. 
A few repetitions of the piece may wake 
up some of the gentlemen who sleep 
through their parts; and as it is to be 
represented every evening this week, 
we hope to see more exertion from some, 
and less storming from others. 

The scenery of the piece is appro- 
priate and well executed; and the last 
incident of the play was rendered in- 
teresting by the exertions of those con- 
cerned in it. 

Wednesday Evening, April 6. 

Lodoiska was repeated to such an 
audience as has not graced the theatre 
this season; in point of numbers it was 
not what might have been hoped, but 
there was a far greater number of ladies 
of the first rank, than have graced the 
boxes since the commencement of the 
present theatrical season. We hope it 
is an earnest of better things. 

We were pleased to see an alteration 
in some of the dresses of the perform- 
ers; and were happy to notice that some 
of the blunders of the preceding even- 
ing, were mended in part. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MAGAZINE. 
CONTINUATION 


Of Remarks on Mrs. French’s Concert, from the 
last No. of the Philadelphia Magazine. 


There was a large and respectable as- 
sembly that attended the concert of Mrs. 





| F., and many of the principal profes- 
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sors of instrumental music in the city 
were engaged on the occasion;—and, 
although * overtures,” and what is com- 
monly understood by concerto music, 
is no favourite of ours, and, as we be- 
lieve, of but very few, except it is pro- 
fessional amateurs; yet we were well en- 
tertained with the“ overture” with which 
the concert was opened, and which we 
think was executed with skill and good 
effect. We believe it pretty clearly as- 
certained, that the great majority of the 
people prefers music of a very differ- 
ent kind from overtures and concertoes; 
and from several examples which have 
lately been given, we were led to hepe, 
that the practice of introducing these 
old fashioned, and to us the people, te- 
dious pieces of “hum drum drudgery” 
into the “bill of fare” for a concert, 
would have been dispensed with in tu- 
ture; and that there would have been 
well chosen airs of a very different cast 
supplied in their stead; and we still 
earnestly hope to’ see this improving 
change adopted in future concerts. The 
‘‘piano forte concerto,” was’ tedious; 
and the “trio,” &c. in the second part, 
required much patience and good na- 
ture to endure it. ‘The concerto of 
the flute,” we luckily escaped. The 
“finale,” the gentlemen amateurs were 
quietly left to perform to their own lik- 
ing and fancy—and from this circum- 
stance, of the greater part of the assem- 
bly at concerts leaving the Hall, at the 
end of the songs, would be, we should 
suppose, quite a satisfactory hint to 
those who give concerts, in what esti- 
mation *“ overture and concerto” music 
is held, by those who attend them. Of 
the musical talents of Mrs. French, we 
feel no apprehension of saying too much 
in reasonable commendation, and our 
enjoyment at her concert, was by far, 
greater than we ever experienced before 
on a similar occasion. We were of 
opinion, however, that the last line of 
-ach verse of * Robin Adair,” was not 
sung quite loud enough to be heard ata 
distance. PHILOMELLE, 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MAGAZINE. 
MEDORA~—A Fragment. 


Ah,. me! exclaimed the wretched 
Medora, as she seated herself beneath 
the shadow of an oak, whose spreading 
branches served to shelter her from the 
intense heat, and the scorching rays of 
the noontide sun;—she reclined her head 
upon her hand, and for awhile she seem- 
cd absorbed in thought, whilst a tear 
stole down her pale cheek, and a deep 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


a 


MY BIRTH DAY. 


There’s no day in the year, says the Cynical sage, 
Can afford us a pleasure on earth; 

Would the grumbler but turn over memory’s page, 
He’d rejoice in the day of his birth. 

Let the world be afflicted with famine and wars, 
Tornadoes and terrible dearth days, 

Yet still are we blest, by Nature’s kind laws, 
Once a year, with return of our birth days. 


The wretch, who in slavery’s hard chain wastes his 
life, 
And sees nought but bondage on earth, 
Still remember’st a parent, a child, or a wife, 
Then blesses the day of his birth. 
The Christian, with calmness, may wait for his 
death, 
But I ne’er heard a being on earth say 
tle wished the next moment to give up his breath, 
And have no return of his birth day. 


And I, though oppressed with sickness and pain, 
With half the diseases on earth, 

Though I’ve nothing to lose, and as little to gain, 
Yet will still bless the day of my birth; 

Though fondly 1 wish my enjoyment in Heaven, 
And let not my treasure in earth lay, 

Yet grateful Vil hail, till the fiat be given, 
The yearly return of my birth day. 


SSE 
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FARE-THEE-WELL. 


lare-thee-well! but not forever, 
Time will link the broken chain; 

Death awhile our hearts must sever, 
But I trust to meet again. 


Yes, these arms once more will press thee, 
Once more meet thy fond embrace; 
Neither anguish, grief, nor sorrow, 
In those lineaments thou’lt trace: 


But a Heavenly calm presiding 
O’er those features thou shall see; 
Then expect no more those chidings, 
Which thou oft received’st from me. 


Yes, Alonzo, I have loved thee, 
Far beyond what tongue can tell; 
Scarcely can these lips, now closing, 
Breathe the fatal word farewell. 


But the trial, O how great ’tis, 
Greater than I can express; 
Every line bespeaks my anguish, 
‘ Speaks Amelia’s sore distress! 


But there’s something whispers to me, 
(Yes, ’tis Heaven) that we shall meet, 

With what rapture, with what gladness, 
I your fond approach will greet. 


Now the deadly pangs of parting 
Thrills throughout this dying frame, 
And my bursting heart can scarce 
Repeat my husband’s much lov’d name. 


O, Alonzo, guard our,infant; 
Guard its dear and precious life! 

Guard it with parental fondness— 
Guard it as thou did’st thy wife. 


PHILADELPHIA MAGAZINE. 


Fare-thee-well! the hour approaches, 
When these eyes in peace must close; 
Death can end all human sorrows, 
Death can heal all earthly woes. 
ELIZABETH. 





For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


Messrs. Chandler and Goodman— 


The following is the prodaction of a friend, who 
is now no more—it has never been published, and 


is at your service. 
ELLEN. 


TIME. 


Insatiate despot, whose resistless arm 

Shatters the loftiest fabric to its base, 

Who steals from Beauty every magic charm, 
And robs proud nature of her loveliest grace, 
’Tis thine to reconcile the troubled breast, 

To prove that sublunary joys are vain, 

To turn from pomp the tinsel of her train, 

And seek the silent paths of mental rest: 

So from the deadliest poison, chymic art 
Extracts a healing balm to tranquilize the heart. 


——————s 
SELECTED. 


LINES 
ON MY EARLY GRAY HAIRS. 


Life’s current now ebbs thro’ the course of each 
vein, 

And my high course of youth is impair’d; 

The gout thro’ my nerves, and the -warnings of pain, 

Tell that pleasure’s full bowl must be spar’d. 


Tho’ season’d by labours, by hardships inur’d 
To sustain the rude blasts of each clime, 
My gray curling locks to the grave have insur’d 
A short voyage on the ocean of time. 


In visions successive, gay fancy still flies, 
Still her cloud-woven fabric endears, 

But reason awaken’d, more feelingly cries 
Thou hast reap’d thy full harvest of years. 


And oft when misfortune has cross’d my lorn way, 
How I solac’d my cares in the bowl, 

Yet honour, while passion held madly the sway, 
Kept her watch o’er my tumult-toss’d soul. 


Seduction n’er loosen’d my heart’s honest splice, 
As the wild waves of passion would roll; 

My bark, often lurch’d on the sand-bank of vice, 
Again righted and wore off the shoal. 


And now, in my day-spring, my blossoms are o’er, 
And my hair’s like a hoar frost in June; 

{ feel no regret, for my bark nears the shore, 
Where my head shall regain fresher bloom. 


Then wave ye gray signals adown my young head, 
Your warnings in mercy are given 

To caich, e’er the skies of bless’d summer are fled, 
The pure lasting breezes of Heaven. 


———_—_—_—_— 


From the New-England Galaxy. 
GRINS, No. IL 
BULL AND FROG. 
*Tis said mong nations here below— 

(The truth of which to fully know 

I am not, being in the dark, able) 

The French for temperance are remarkable: 

Temperance in eating aud in drinking: 


A given quantity of meat, 
Or im land-service or a fleet, 
From mode of cooking will content 
Of French a hungry regiment: 
For what of English or of Yaukee 
A regiment would scarce say thank ye. 
An ox in soup will go the further 
To nerve for battle or for murther, 
Than if the same you roast or fry, 
As regiment to company. 
So pure French wine will make more frisky, 
Than English beer or Yankee whiskey; 
Especially as those for thirst 
Alone will drink; but these for gust. 
Whether my statement mathematic 
Be true, or, like my verse, erratic, 
Others, more skill’d than I, may note: 
Vil tell a simple anecdote 
An Englishman, the story goes, 
Call’d on a Frenchman once to close 
A piece of business—which completed, 
The latter ask’d if he’d be treated 
To brandy, wine, punch, or liqueur— 
** Pll look,” says Bull; “ ’'m not quite sure;—”’ 
Drawing his watch,—“ no sir, 1 think 
**°Tis not my usual time to drink; 
“When that arrives, I’ll call him ass, 
** Who says I ever baulk my glass.” 
** Mon Dieu ?” cries Frog, “ why what a sort 
“Of watch you got? me give you for’t 
** Just such a price, you please apply :—~ 
**?T will tell me, when I shall be dry.” 


No. If. 


LEAVING OFF DRINKING. 


A neighbour once, a real friend, 
Besought Tom Toddynose his life to mend ; 
Asserting Twas by all declared, 
The aforesaid Tom drank much too hard. 
** Too hard,” cries Tom, that I deny ; 
None drank more easily than I. 
*¢ But since of late ’ve understood, 
** The habit does more hurt than good, 
** Costs money, makes the neighbours scoff, 
“In fact, I’ve wholly left it off : 
** And, if you doubt that I have done, 
* At once J’ll prove it by my son.” 
The boy was ecall’d and told, in language civil, 
To speak plain, honest truth, and shame the Devil. 
“} would,” quoth boy, “tell truth, without this 
warning ;— 


“© Think ye, Pd lie? I'd break my neck first : 


** Father left off, this very morning, 
*‘ Three times before he ate his breakfast.” 





GRAY’S 
Introductory Picture of his Bard. 


On a rock, whose haughty brow 

Frowns o’er old Conway’s foaming flood, 
Rob’d in the sable garb of woe, 

In haggard eyes the poet stood. 

(Loose, his beard and hoary hair 

Stream’d like a meteor to the troubled air!) 
And with a Poet’s hand and Prophet’s fire, 
Struck the deep sorrow on his lyre. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 
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